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from the desk of the 

Superintendent 




'Today's schools 
shape tomorrow's 
society" 



"The challengj... 
is to prepare all 
students to 
particqxuein 
further education 
and to become 
productive 
employees.." 



"The curriculum is 
the tool through 
which we must 
equip students for 
success in a 
complex and 
changing world" 



Today!s schools shape tomorrow's society. In two short 
decadesT^oansecondary and eleaientaiy students will be the 
citizens, schol^ sdenfists;^^Jcad^_deteniMng the destiny 
of our country and our world. 

The challenge facing educators, then, is to prepare all students 
to partiripate in fimher educatior and to become productive 
enqjloyees in the woricplace. This challenge includes planning 
and dcEvering instructi(Mi which results in broad and widespread 
achievement of the core curriculum by all students. 

The cmxiculum is the tool through which we must equip students 
for success in a complex and changing world Graduates of our 
schools must be able to use the intellectual tools they have 
acquired in school in order to participate intelligently in our 
democrac>', enjoy lifelong learning, and males a living in a 
ccmpctitive world where tfie most sought after talents are 
learning, thinking, and self-discipline. 

In addition to the delivery of a strong curriculum, the challenge 
can be mti through improved access to educational oppormnities, 
higher expectations for students, and expanded school- 
community-parent partnerships. . 




Don R. Robens 
Superintendent of Schools 
Au^ist, 1990 




'This curriculum 
guide represents a 
reconciliation of 
curriculum and the 
limits of time."* 



"...tliis document 
includes a statement 
-ofpMosophy and 
broad goals... - 
objectives...scop€ 
ajid sequence... 
instructional 
planning guides 
which include 
teaching activities... 
[and] sample 
uniis..." 



''Use the guide as a 
resource for 
instructional 
planning and 
reference its use in 
both lesson plans 
and grade books." 



To The Teacher: 



This cumculum guide represents a reconciliaiion of curriculum content 
and the liniits of time. Its purposes are to promote greater student 
achievement through al}.gnment of the written, the taught, rnu the 
tested curriculum; and to promote broader and higher levels of 
thinking through objectives, and strategies which integrate content and 
cognition. 

Teachers and staff have worked to define the curriculum for the Fort 
Worth Independent School District Their efforts have resulteu in the 
production of this docimient which includes 

• a statement of philosophy and broad goals for each content area. 
Tnese should help guide curricular decisions and articulate the 
district's aspirations for students as a result of their participating in a 
program or programs. 

• objectives organized around broad content goals or strands. 
ITiese define more specific expectations for students in each subject 
or-course, preldnderganen through Grade 12. 

• scope and'Tequence^charts which display the core content of a 
subject or course and how thisxontent develops over the span of 
various instructional levels. ^ - 

•instructional planning guides which include suggested 
teaching activities, assessment types, and reteaching and 
enrichment ideas. 

^ sample units which show the instructional planning process or the 
Isdnd of thinking that teachers engage in as they plan instmction. 

• bibliographies, annotated lists of school and community 
resources, reading lists, and other supplementary materials. 

Your role in the successful use of this guide is crucial. Use the guide 
as a resource for instructional planning and reference its use in both 
lesson plans and grade books. We hope you will join the 
collaboration by contributing ideas for activities, assessments, and 
imits as well as by responding to the appropriateness and utility of this 
document Response forms are included to facilitate this process. 

We acknowledge the contributions of curriculum writing teams and 
the leadership of program staff without whom this guide would not 
have been possible. We appreciate, also, the desktop publishing skills 
and expertise of the Office of Curriculum Production and Distribution 
in formatting and printing this publication. 

Midge Rach, Assistant Superintendent 
Instructional Planning and Development 




Nancy Timmons, Director 
Cumculum 



August, 1990 
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FORT WORTH INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



MISSION STATEMENT 

The mission of the Fort Worth Independent School District is to 
prepare students to assume economic, social, civic, and cultural 
responsibilities in a complex and changing society. This 
requires the provision of a well-balanced curriculum for all 
students that assurer mastery of the basic skills of literacy, 
mathematics, and critical thinking. In addition to establishing 
this broad intellectual base, the district must provide 
opportunities for all students to develop attitudes and skills 
that promote mental, physical, and emotional fitness; economic 
and occupational prof icictncy; an appreciation for the aesthetic; 
and lifelong learning. 



GOALS 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE — All students will be expected to meet or 
exceed stated educational performance standards of high achievement, 
master the essential elements, and participate in appropriate school 
programs . 

CURRICUIjUM — Offer a well-balanced curriculum in order that students 
may realize their learning potential and prepare for productive 
lives . 

QUALITY TEACHING AND SUPERVIi,xON— Ensure effective delivery of 
instruction. 

ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT — Provide organization and management 
which will be productive, efficient, and accountable at all levels 
of the educational system. 

FINANCE — Provide adequate and equitable funding to support quality 
instructional programs and quality schools. 

PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT — Improve schools by involving 
parents and other members of the community as partners. 

INNOVATION — Improve the instructional program through the 
development and use of alternative delivery methods . 

COMMUNICATIONS — Provide consistent, timely, and effective 
communication among all public education entities and personnel. 
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Goal 1 



Goal 2 



Goal 3 



Goal 4 



Goal 5 



Goal 6 



Goal 7 



Goal 8 
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SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 
GRADES PK-12 



cm chart our future clearly and wisely only when we know the pa*h which 
has ltd to the present, 

-Adlai Stevenson (1952) 



PHILOSOPHY 



The social studies program assumes responsibility for some of the major 
purposes of education: recognizing tho diversity of cultural heritage 
and improving our society through the preparation of students for 
responsible citizenship. This means that the program must produce 
individuals who possess a working knowledge of the economic, geographic, 
cultural, political, and social factors that make up the human ecosystem. 
Students must also understand experience^ and gain appreciation for zhe 
principles of democracy, rule of law, fair play, the work ethic, and civic 
responsibility. Without a conscious effort to teach and learn these things, 
a free republic can not endure. Thus, a priori :y for the social studies 
program is to ensure the survival of the United States as a froe nation 
through the development of enlichtened democratic citizens. Social studies, 
education is, therefore, cen:rally concerned with the teaching of 
citizenship and government. 



Enlightened citizens have a knowledge of their past. Such knowledge 
informs and builds on the strengths of the past and avoids *;he 
repetition of its errors. Social studies education, then, is concen.ad 
with history. An empaasis on the chronology of history does not negate a 
thematic approach to the other social sciences but builds upon the 
interrelationships existing among the disciplines. 



Social studies education is likewise concerned with geography. It begins 
with place awareness and knowledge of physical characteristics and leads 
to awareness of the decision-making process in relation to the 
environment. Responsible citizenship presun^es an ability to participate 
effectively at local, state, national, and international levels. Social 
studies education must prepare students for informed economic decision 
making based on the ability to analyze the operations, benefits, and 
limitations of our free enterprise system. Finally, recognizing the multi- 
ethnic population of our society leads to an awareness of our cultural 
diversity. Shared cultural knowledge is important because it is basic to an 
understanding of our pluralistic society. 
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PHILOSOPHY continued 




Students must be able to understand and function in an ever changing, 
complex world of interdep*jndence • They must be prepared to work 
craatively, aesthetically, and ethically toward the resolution of 
human problems. This ability depends on the nurturing of favorable 
attitudes and a general and widespread proficiency in basic intellectual as 
well as participatory skills • Social sttdies education, therefore, is 
concerned with mu. i-cultural studies, critical thinking and decision-making 
skills, and integrating these skills into the total program. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 
GRADES PK-12 



I RATIONALE AND PUR^ OSEH 



The purpose of this guide is to provide teachers a tool for 
planning instruction in social studies which is targeted toward 
local goals and objectives as well as to the Texas Educctic^i 
Agency essential elements. This dociunent is not designed to be 
restrictive; rather, it should assist teachers in making 
inst?nictional decisions which will result in the master;* of 
objectives by all students. 

This guide has been prepared to serve the social studies program 
in the following ways: 

• Improve curriculum, instructional planning, and decision 
making 

• Provide criteria for the selection of textbooks, supple- 
mental instruction?il materials, and assossmcncs 

• Communicate curriculum content to educators and the 
community 

• Provic^^j instructional strategies for PK-12 articulation 



• 
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SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 

GOALS 



The student will: 



1. Recognize the past, present, and future 
consequences and/or implications of geography, 
history, economics, politics, and other social 
science disciplines on humankind. 

2 . Demonstrate an understanding that people and the 
environment are interrelated. 

3. Demonstrate a global awareness and understanding 
of world-wide interdependence. 

4. Demonstrable an awareness, appreciation, and 
acceptance of cultural diversity. 

5 . Demonstrate an awareness and basic uno.erstanding 
of social problems, concerns, and issues. 

6 . Demonstrate an understanding of and support for 
the democratic process. 

7 . Assvune economic., civic, and cultural responsibil- 

ities . 

8 . Apj^:ly problem-solving techniques to real-life 

situations . 

9. Demonstrate effective communication skills in 
order to function in a global society. 

10. Integrate and apply concepts from various social 
science disciplines. 
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Social Studies 
ECONOMICS lA 

OBJECTIVES 



THE LEARNER WILL: 



A. Strand 1 Azoerican Free Enterprise 

1. Describe the problem of scarcity and identify 
its impact on •or*oraic decision making 

2. Identify the basic types of business organi- 
zations and discuss the role of labor in the 
economy 

3. Describe the role of the market mechanism in 
solving the fundamental problem of scarcity 

4. Identify characteristics, benefits, and goals 
of our economic system 

B. Strand 2 Government in the Economic System 



1. 



Analyze the ways, includu..":g both costs and 

benefits, the government protects and regulates 

the operations of the market system 

Explain the phases of the business cycle and 

describe policies used to relieve unacceptable 

conditions 

Examine the processes and consequences of the 
gove rrnnent ' s budget 

Describe the functions of the central banking 
system 

Evaluate the economic performance of monetary 
and fiscal policies 



C. Strand 3 American Economic System and 

International Economic Relations 

1. Compare and contrast economic systems 

2. Describe the intact of international trade on 
the U. S. economy 

D . Strand 4 Consumer Economics 

1. Define basic consumer terminology 

2. Explain consumer rights and responsibilities 

3. Examine market conditions and agencies that 
affect consumers 

4. Examine the income tax system 

5. Examine the impact of credit and savings 



ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 



CONTENT 



IA, E,F,H 
1F,G 

IB, C,H,I 
1A,F 



2A,D 

ID 

2B 
2C 
2E 



3A 
3B 



4D 
4A 
4B 

4E 
4C 



A/V/S** 



3A-C 
4A-M 



3A-J 



3F,G 



4F-J,L,M 
lA-C 



2A-L 
3A-J 
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Economics lA 
RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 



Sequential Objectives (Essential Elements) 


Resources 


Tm following objectives should be taught sequentially as 
listed. 

A. STRAND 1 


Economics - Free Enterprise in Action, HBJ 

Teaching Strategies-High School Economic Courses, 
Joint Council on Economic Education (JCEE Check- 
list No. 346), 2 Park Ave.; New York, NY 10016 
Teaching Economics: Content and Strategies. Addison- 
Wesley (TECS) 


1. 


Describe the problem of scarcity and identify its 
impact on economic decision making (lA, E, F, H) 


Ch^ter 1 pp. 22-25 HBJ 

JCEE 19 "Scarcity, Choices, and 

Decisions'* 


*2. 


Identify the basic types of busine^i organizations and 
discuss the role of labor in th ' economy (IF, G) 


Ch^ter 5 pp. 98-117 iSI 
7 142-165 HBJ 
TECS pp. 51-53 "Jeans Kole Playing" 
Video: "Innovation," Free Enterprise Series. FWISD 

Media Center 
Film: "Fergi." 16mm Reg. XI- 


3. 


Describe the role of the market mechanism in solving 
fundamental problems (IB, C, H, I) 


Chapter 24 pp. 22-89 HBJ 

TECS pp. 23-25 "A Scarcity Lesson" 




Identify characteristics, benefits, and goals of our 
economic system (lA, F) 


Overview pp. 1-17 HBJ 
Chapter 1 pp. 27-36 HBJ 

JCEE ' 123 "Economic Goals" 


B. 
1. 


STOAND 2 

Analyze the ways, including both costs and benefits, 
the government protects and regulates the operations 
of the market system. (2A, D; 3F, G) 


Chapter 8 pp. 175-186 
7 149-151 
15 346-349 
TECS pp. 189-190 "Energy Conservation 

Proposals" 

AA^: "Economic Stability: The Quest and the Ques- 
tion," Federal Reserve Bank 


*2. 


Explain the phases of the business cycle and policies 
used to relieve unacceptable conditions. (ID) 


Chapter 14 pp. 314-318,330-333 
10 237-239 
5 113-114 
JCEE 115 ''Economic Ups and Downs" 
AA^*: "Inflation," F&Jeral Reserve Bank, Public 
Affairs Dept., Station K, Dallas. TX 75222 


*3. 


Examine the processes and consequences of the 
govemment's budget. (2B) 


Chapter 8 pp. 170-173 
9 192-208 
JCEE p. 149 "Analyzing Fiscal Policy" 


4. 


Describe the functions of the central banking system. 
(2C) 


Chapter 11 pp. 242-252 

Assorted materials from The Federal Reserve Bank, 
Public Affairs Dept., Station K., Dallas, TX 75222 


*5. 


Evaluate the economic performance of monetary and 
fiscal policies. (2E) 


Chapter 16 pp. 358-375 

A/V: "The Economic Game," Region XI Service 
Center, and "Inflation," FED in Dallas 



^ *Certa!n objectives are taught throughout the course/grade level. 
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Recommended Course Sequence 

Social Studies, Econoniics lA (continued) 



Sequential Objectives (Essential Eleme. 


Resources 




Economics • Free Enterprise in Action, HBJ 




Teaching Strategies-High School Economic Courses, 




Joint Council on Erx)noaiic Education (ICEE Check- 




list No. 346). 2 Park Ave.; New York. NY 10016 


C. STRAKD3 


Teaching Economics: Contem and Strategies, Addison- 




Wesley (JECS) 


•'^ 1 . Compare and contrast economic systems. (3 A; 4F-J, 


Overview pp. 6-9. 17. 18 


L,M) 


Chapters 2-4. 




18.19 




20 21-23 




475-479. Atlas 




499-506. Chronology 




JCEE- Lesson 2 and Handouts 2-1, 2-2. 2-4, 2-5 




Films: "The Power of the Market." Friedman 




"From Cradle to Grave." Friedman 




"The Inflation File." Free Enterprise Institute 




"The Isle of Mocha." contact Mrs. Sammi 




Roop. NCNB. Fort WorUii 




The Twenty Ninth Day, chapters 8 and 9 


2. Describe the impact of international trade on the U. S. 


Overview pp. 14-15 


economy. (3B) 


Chapters 17-18 




473-47 J. Atlas 




482-498. World Economic Data 




JCEE: Lessons 21 and 22 




Films: "World Trade for Better Living" 




"Capitalism and Communism - A Comparison" 


: — — — : 

Non-Sequential Objectives 


Resources 


(Lssential fi^lements) 




D. STRAND 4 


Chapters 1-3.7 pp. 509-511. :37. 538 Handbook 




Secdon 


*1. Define basic consumer terminology (4D) 


JCEE: Lesson 6 




Films: "Budgeting and Your Mci>cy" 




"Chickenomics-A Fowl Approach to Eco- 




nomics." Free Enterprise Institute 


*2. Explain consumer nghts and responsibiliiies. (4A, 


Overview pp. 8-9. 12-13 


2A-L) 


Chapters 4. 8. 14 




540 "Careers" 




507-517 Handbook Section 




470 Atlas 




Consumer Information Catalog, General Services Admin- 




istration 




Consumer s Resource Handbook 




Film: "Who Protects the Consumer?" 




The Twenty Ninth Day, chapter 12 



Q *Certain objectives are taught throughout the course/grade level, 
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Recommended Course Sequence 

Social Studies, Economics lA (continued) 



Non-Sequential Objectives 

^ijioodi iicii JCiiceiiciiio/ 


Resources 




CCOnOfnlCS - r/cc LnlcrpnSc In ACllPIlt rLDJ 




Teaching Strategies-High School Economic Courses, 




Joint Council on Economic Education (JCEE Check- 




11S«. INO. JW/, Z roTK. AVC., iNeVV lOiK, IN I iUUiO 




Teaching Economics^ Content and StratsgieSf Addison- 




wc^iiey V 1 cx^o ) 


D» uxoniinc niarKci ccxiQinons ouu agencies fuax oiicci 




consumers. \**Oijr\^j) 


j\^cc. L<essons /, o, ano i i 




CTttmo'^ '^^^intttMtfv O^wrt/^A^'^ 

riims. ouymg ocrvices 




wno rTOieciS uie L^onsumer/ 


4. Examine the income tax system. (4E) 


Chapfir 3 Section 3 




^ nn 107 117 
J pp. iU/, ii/ 




Q 170-174 




0 




1 1 O/^O-O/^l 
11 ZOU-ZOl 








20 Section 3 




470 Atlas 




Film: "Money, Taxes, and Imagination" 


5. Exan ine the impactof credit and savings. (4C) 


Chapters 12-15 




16 pp. 369 




20 TX 15-1& 




JCEE: Lesson 17 




Films: "Buying Services" 




"Saving and Investing" 
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^Certain objectives are taught throughout the course/grade level. 



ECONOMICS lA 



A. STRAND 1: AMERICAN FREE ENTEr»?RISE 



OBJECTIVE 1: 



DESCRIBE THE PROBLEM OF SCARCITY AND IDENTIFY ITS 
IMPACT ON ECONOMIC DECISION MAKING 



TEACHING ACTIVITY: 

1 . Direct discussion regarding the rational procedure for decision making. 

a. Introduce the acuvity with a decision to be '..ade that is relevanl to students. Use the hand- 
out, "Should Willie Work Pan-time?" 

b. Have students identify what resource is scarce in this situation. 

c. Using overhead transparency, review the steps of rational decision making and direct stu- 
dents to apply Willie's situation to each step. 

2. Direct students to apply uieir answers from the discussion activity to the grid which they have 
been given. Use the overhead transparency to familiarize students with this activity. 

3. Allow students to practice the decision-making model by working in small groups to complete 
the decision-making grid. 

a. For this activity, students will use the handout, "Cassandra Gc.^s to College." 

b. Give blank grid to each group for them to complete. 

c. Class will discuss conclusions o( each group. 

Assessment: Applying the rational decision-making model, students will apply a problem or decision to 
be made to the decision-making grid. By completing this activity, students will demonstrate how 
scarcity impacts the economic decision making of all individuals. 

RETEACHING ACTIVITY: Give students a list of situations illustrating how a scarce resource 
affects American society. 

1 . Students will identify the resource and the problem being created. 

2. In small group discussion, elicit responses from students which describe the possible choices 
that can be made, which decision is best, and why. 

Assessment: Given a list of problems created by scarce resources and a list of possible solutions, the 
students will match the problem with the best solution. 

EXTENSION: From newspapers or magazines, students will collect one amcle that deals with economic 
choice on an international level, one that deals with economic choice on a national level, and one 
that deals with economic choice on a state or local level. To accompany each article, students will 
write a statement that explains the opportunity cost involved in the economic choice and how the 
concept of scarcity created the choice situation. 



Resources 



Textbook, 
Economics: 
Free Enterprise 
in Action 
Student 
Handouts 

Overhead 
Transparency 
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SHOULD WILLIE WORK PART-TIME? 



What is the problem? 

Willie is a junior at Kjng High School. This year he is really strapped for money. lie is 
thinking that he may need to find a part-time job like many of his friends. The job would help 
him earn some spending money. He is tired of depending on the small allowance his father 
gives him and of loans from his friends. (Willie's father and friends are a little tired of it, too.) 
The situation is complicated because Willie's work at school hasn't been going well. Willie is 
worried that if he works more than 20 hours a week, his grades might go down and he could 
risk not graduating on time. Failing to receive his high school diploma could cause serious 
long-temi problems of getting into schools beyond high school or getting a decent job. 



What are the alternatives? 

Willie figures that he has three choices. First, he could take the job offered him at Frank's Fast 
Franks. He would work 15-20 hours each week and receive $3.50 per hour. Or, he could 
work at Howard's Hefty Hardware. Howard wants him to work 25 hours a week and also 
will pay $3<50. Or Willie could choose to make no ch' .ige in his current situation. 



What are Willie's criteria? 

Willie is interested in making more money and becoming less dependent on his familv and 
friends, but he doesn't want to let his grades slip. 

Fill out a Decision Grid to help Willie decide. 



-4 q Student Handout 

Teaching Activity (A:l) 
Economics 
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STEPS IN MAKING DECISIONS 



What is the problem? 

• What decision are you trying to make? 

What are the altematives? 

• What actions are you considering taking? 

What are the criteria? 

" What goals do you hope to accomplish in making your decision? 
Rank the criteria. 

• Which of your criteria are most important? Least important? 

• Rank order the criteria -- labeling the most important #1, the next 
important #2, and so forth. 

Evaluate the altematives. 

• Rank order the altematives according to how well they meet the 
criteria. 

Make a decision. 

• Which altematives best match your highest ranking criteria? 

• What do you gain with each alternative? 

• What do you give up with each alternative? 

Student Handout 
Transparency "(A:l) 
n r\ Economics 




DECISION-MAKING GRID 



1. What is the problem? 

2. V/hat are the alternatives? 

3. V/hat are the criteria? 

4. Rank the criteria. 

5. Evaluate the alternatives. 

6. Make a decision. 



Criteria 



Rank of Criteria 



Alternative 1 



Alternative 2 



Altcrjative 3 



Alternative 4 



Decision: 



Student Handout 
Teaching A 
Economics 
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CASSANDRA GOES TO COLLEGE 



What is the problem? 

Cassandra is a senior in high school. 3he has decided to go to college after she graduates from 
Kennedy High School. She is currently lliinking about majoring in English literature, but that 
could change. She if the oldest of three children and is the first in the family to go to college. 
It is a big decision foi her and her family. Money, at least for the first year or two, is not a big 
problem. She has some money saved from the Social Security payments she has received for 
the last six years since the death of her father. The main problem is that she doesn't know 
which college is best for her. 

What are the alternatives? 

Cassandra and her mother agree on three. They visited each campus. 

Metropolitan University 

MU is a state university near Cassandra's home. It haf; a solid reputation for good teaching - 
especially ui the English Department. Some of Cassandra's friends plan to go to MU, bat her 
closest two friends will go elsewhere. The school's tuition is modest Cassandra could livt at 
home, so the out-of-pocket cost of going to school would be low. 

Big Main State University 

BMSU is a large state university. It ranks overall as one of the top colleges in the country and 
is best known for programs in law and medicine. As a state-supponed school, its tuition fees 
are modest; however, the cost of renting a donii room and meals would be an added expense 
as well as the cost of travel to and from home. Cassandra's two best friends. Missy and 
Mariah, plan to go to BMSU. 

Essex University 

EU h a small liberal arts school with a good reputation. Its English literature department is 
known to be first-rate. Essex is located in a nearby state; the cost of tuition is very high. None 
of Cassandi'a's friends plan to attend EU. 

What are Cassandra's criteria? 

Cassandra has given it a lot of thought She has come up with four criteria that she thinks are 
most important to her. First, she knows that because her funds are limited, tuition costs are an 
important factor. Second, while she would not mind living ai home, Cassandra thinks she 
would prefer to be more independent. Third, Cassandra likes her friends and would like to 
attend the same school that they choose. Finally, Cassandra would like to be sure that the 
professors really know their subjects and care about their students. 

Use the Decision Grid and Cassandra's criteria to help decide what you think Cassandra 
should do. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 



ECONOMICS lA 

A. STRAND 1: AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE 

OBJECTIVE 1: DESCRIBE THE PROBLEM OF SCARCITY AND IDENTIFY ITS 
IMPACT ON ECONOMIC DECISION MAKING 

TEACHING ACnVITY: 

1 . The students will copy on iheir papers from the chalkboard the following terms: 

a. goods 

b. services 

c. scaicity 

d economic decision maldng 

Based on class discussion, a definition will be decided for each term and written on the chalkboard 
for students to copy. 

2. Students will complete the handout on parent and individual economic decisions. 

3. Students will write a short paragraph on economic decisions and the problem of scarcity, and 
will read and discuss with classmates. 

Assessment: Students will complete the handout based on class discussion and selected readings. 

RETEACH5NG ACTIVITY: Provide each student wirh a different question from the Teaching Activity 
handout* Each student, after reading the questioi\ will take turns answering to the group. Correct, 
confirm, or elaborate student's answers as ind?cate^. 

Assessment: Students will answer the questions ^resented in the re'eaching assessment handout* 

EXTENSION: Using the local newspaper, students will cut out three stones involving the scarcity 
concept They will answer the following questions for each story: 

1. What good or service is limited? 

2. What problem does the article find concerning scarcity? 

3. What solution, if any, does the writer offer to remedy the problem? 

Students will discuss their stories and answers among members working on this extension activity. 



Textbook, 
Economics: Free 
Enterprise in 
Action 

Student Handouts 



Stude.it Handouts 



Local newspapers 
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PARENT AND INDIVIDUAL ECONOMIC DECISIONS 



Parents* Daily Economic Decisions 



(student's name) 



Daily Economic Decisions 
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ECONOMIC DECISIONS AND SCARCITY 



Informadon helps people make decif ions in their economic activities. A ftiend tells you 
that brand X radio is better than any other in the world. He says he knows because a 
"thousand" of his friends have brand X radios. 

Write a short paragraph to explain how an economic decision could or could not add to the 
problem of scarcity. 



Student Handout 
^0 Teaching Activity (A:l) 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 



• 



SCARCITY AND DECISION MAKING 



Direcfions: Briefly wriie th'^ answers to the following questions about the lesson on scarcity 



1. What is scarcity? 



2 • Why is scarcity a problem? 



3 . What i^ meant by economic decision making? 



4, What are some economic decisions that your parents make eveiyday*^ 



5 • What are some economic decisions that you make each day? 



6. How can your ecoi. nmic decisions add to the problem of scaiicit}*? 



7_. Define goods. Givc.an^cxample. 
Define services. Give an example. 



and decision making. 
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SPECIAL EDUCA'^^ON 



SCARCITY AND DECISION MAKING 



L Decide whether each item represents gocxis or services. 
Write G for goods or S for services in the blanks. 



II. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



gasoline 
teaching 
haircut 
bus driving 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



hamburger 

a check up at the doctor 
blue jeans 
jewelry repair 



latch Column A with Column B. Write the letter in the blank. 
Column A Column B 

1. goods A. limitation on the availability of things 

2. scarcity B. actual things that people use 

3. services C. activities that satisfy human wants and needs 



III. List 3 economic decisions you make each day. 
A. 



B. 



IV. Explain to your teacher orally in your own words why scarcity is a problem and how it 
affects decision making. 



• 
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OBJECTIVE 2: 



ECONOMICS lA 

A. STRAND 1: AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE 

DESCRIBE THE ROLES OF BUSINESS AND LABOR IN THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 



• 



TEACHING ACnVITY: 

L Lead a brainjitorming session dunng which class members will stale all of the roles labor and 
business play within the American economy. 

2. Students will use the information generated during the brainstorming session to create a malnx 
in which they categorize the roles played by both sectors. 

3 . Students will view video "Wages and Production." 

4. Students will give oral presentations to the class based on their research and fomia! papers. 
5* Students will write an essay il *vhich they describe both the role of labor and busines > in the 

American economic system. 

Assessment: Students will write a research paper in which they select one of the following topics: 

1 • The growth of the service industry in the American economy from 1970 to the present and the 
contributions of this industry to American society. 

2. Selfxt one major US company, trace its growth, and describe its impact on American society. 

3 . Tnice the history of American labor unions and identify the current trends in the ^ibor sector of 
the American economy. 

RETEACHING ACTIVITY: Given a list of roles that labor and business perform in the American 
economic system, the students will match each with the correct group. 

Assessment: Students will create a collage which illustrates the roles of both business and labor. 
Students should also label pictures and identify the sector and the role performed. 

EXTENSION: Have students work in groups of four and list the advantages and ^^^advantages of corporate 
combinations. Students will debate the pros and cons in a class discussion. 



Resources; 



Textbook, 
Economics: 
Free Cn.t rpr^^e 
in Action 



Video: Wages 
and Production 
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ECONOMICS lA 



A. STRAND 1: AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE 

OBJECTIVE 2: DESCRIBE THE ROLES OF BUSINESS AND LABOR IN THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 

TEACHING ACTIVITY A: 

1 . Read and discuss with students Chapter 5 in the textbook. Have students keep a vocabulary log 
of the terms introduced in the chapter. (See p. 98, "Terms to Know.") 

2. At the end of each section, students will answer the teacher-prepared questions. (See handout. 
Teaching Activity A.) 

Assessment: Students will complete a matching test (See handout. Teaching Assessment A.) 

TEACHING ACTIVITY B: 

1 . Repeat the procedure used in Activity A using Chapter 7 in the textbook as reference. 

2. Instruct students to keep a vocabulary log of terms and then to answer the teacher-prepared 
questions. (Sec handout. Teaching Activity B.) 

Assessment: Students will answer five questions concerning labor in the American economy. (See 
handout. Teaching Assessment B.) 

RETEACHING ACTIVITY: Review the terms and test questions for Chapters 5 and 7. 

Assessment: Students will complete the review activities on pages 1 18 and 162. 

EXTENSION: Students will present in chart form the differences among proprietorbhip, parmership, and 
corporation. 

Students will also make a chart showing the labor force of the school he or Siw is attending. 

EXAMPLE: 1) Male-female employment 

2) Age employment 

3) Job description 



Resources 



Textbook, 
Economics: Free 
Enterprise in 
Action 
pp. 98-118 
pp. 142-162 
Student Handouts 
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BUSINESS IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 



Directions: Answer the? following questions, 

1 . Which type of business is the oldest, simplest, and most common? 

2 . What are the advantages of a partnership? 

3 . What is the difference between stocks and bondf,? 
Name three types of business combinations. 

5 . What are the advantages of combinations? 

6. V/h?iido^ franchisee mean? 

7 . Name four types of cooperatives. 

Q.. Student Handout 

oU Teaching Activity A (A:2) 

Economics 
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^ BUSINESS IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 

V 

Directions: Match the following w ds with tlieir appropriate description. 

A. Sole Proprietorship 

B. Partnership 

C. Corporation 

D. Franchise 

E. Cooperative 

1 . A business that is owned by the people who use its services. 

2. A business that is owned and controlled by two or more people. 

^11^ 3. A business owned and controlled by one person. 

4. A contract allowing a person or group to use its name to sell goods or services. 

5 . A business that is treated by the law as if it were one person. 



- Student Handout 

31 Teaching Assessment A (A:2) 

Q Economics 
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LABOR IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 



Directions: Answer the following questions. 
1 . List thr^e laws passed to fight discriniination. 



2 . How do consumer preferences affeut labor? 



3 . What three things influence wage rates? 



4 . What are the two major types of labor unions? 



5 . Identify three major labor unions. 



6 . Name five major labor issues. 



3-2 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 



LABOR IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 



Directions: Answer the following questions. 

1 • Name three things that laws protect against discrimination. 

2 • Why does the government set a minimum wage? 

3 . Name three labor unions. 

4. How do labor unions help workers? 

5 • Give definitions for the following words; 

a. strike 

b. boycott 

c. mediation 
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BUSINESS IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 



Directions: Answer the following questions with 7 for true oxF fox false. 



1 . A business that is owned by the people who use its services is called a cooperarive . 



2. A business owned and controlled by one person is called a franchise- 



3 A business that is owned and controlled by two or niore people is called a partnership . 



4. Laws protect against discrimination due to sex, race, color, or age. 




5 . AFL stands for American Federation of Labor. 



6. Boycott means an organized effon to stop buying a firm's product. 



BONUS: Write a paragraph on how labor unions help workers. 



Student Handout 

Reteachtng Assessment (A:2) 

Economics 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 



PREREQUISITES/ENTRY CRITERIA FOR HONORS COURSES 

HIGH SCHOOL 

8 0 35 Honors World History Studies lA (W HIST lA/H) 
803 6 Honors World History Studies IB (W HIST lA/H) 
Fulfillmen; of four of the following: 

♦ 85 or higher in prior social studies or English language arts course 

♦ 85th percentile or higher on the social studi'is component of a standardized test 

♦ teacher recommendation 

♦ parental a; jproval 

♦ student interest 
Grade Placement: 9-12 

80 65 Honors United States History lA ACT (US HIST lA/H) 
80 66 Honors United States History 13 ACT (US HIST IB/H) 
Fulfillment of four of the followmg: 

♦ 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

♦ 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

♦ teacher recommendation 

♦ parental approval 

♦ sradent interest 
Grade Placemenu 11 

8215 AP United States History Studies lA (US HIST lA/HP) 

8216 AP United States^ History Studies IB (US HIST IB/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

♦ 85 cr higher in prior social studies course 

♦ 85th petrenule or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

♦ teacher recommendation 

♦ parental approval 

♦ student interest 
Grade Placement: 10-12 

8i:)6 AP American Government and Politics lA (US GOVT lA/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the toUowing: 

♦ 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

♦ 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

♦ teacher recommendation 

♦ parental approval 

♦ student intetv^st 
Grade Placement* 11-lZ 

8 0 98 AP Ecor^^mics lA (Macroeconomics) (ECO-FE lA/HP) 
Fulfilhnent of four of the following: 

♦ 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

♦ 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

♦ teacher recommendadon 

♦ parental approval 

♦ student interest 
Grade Placement: iL-12. 

AMi-1 Rev. 



80 9 9 AP Econop^ics IB (Microeconomics) (ECO-FE IB/HP) 
FulTiiimciu ut Tour of the following: 

• 85 or highe'/ in prior social studies course 

• 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 11-12 

EXIT PROCEDURES FOR HONORS COURSES 

1 . At the end of the first three weeks of the course, a student-parent-teacher conference must be 
held for students with a course average of 8C or lower to discuss the student's academic 
progress. As a result of this conference 

• die student may be exited from the course and pL?vCed in another appropriate course 

or 

• a plan for the improvement of the student's performance in the course will be developed, 
agreed to, and imp^' "cnted 

2, Prior to the end of the first six weeks of the course, a student-teacher-pa* ^nt conference must 
be h^ld fcr students failing to maintain a passing grade of 70, Options to be discussed at the 
conference are 

• exiting the student from the course and placement in another appropriate course 

and 

• developing a plan for the improvement of the student's performance with specific target 
dates for progress reports to student and parent 

Any recommendations to exit students from honors courses after the first six weeks of instruction 
must be considered very carefully and are to be made only after a conference which includes 
student, teacher, parent, and principal. 
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Social Studies 

AP MICROECONOMICS lA 

OBJECTIVES 



THE LEARNER WILL: 



A . Strand 1 Basic Economic Concepts 

1. Explain universal econoniic concepts: what, how, 
for whom, scarcity, -efficiency 

Z. Define and apply basic economic concepts: scarcity, 
opportunity costs, production possibility 
frontiers, supply, demand, price determination 

B . Strand 2 i-roduct Markets 

1, Evaluate the relationship between types of compe- 
tition and resulting product prices and output 

2 Analyze the relationship betv/een production costs 
and revenues. 

3. Examine basic supply/demand interaction-*? 

C . Strand 3 Factor Markets 

1, Analyze and calculate factor prices 

2. Define derived demand 

D . Strand 4 The Role of the Government 

Evaluate market failures and income distribution 
policies 

E . Strand 5 Consumer Economics 

1. Define basic consumer terminology 

2. Exp3:.in consumer^^ghts and responsibilities 

3. Examine market conditions and agencies that 
affect consumers 

4. Examine the income tax system 

5. Examine the impact of credit and savings 



ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 



CONTENT 



1A,C 
IF 



IE 
IH 
IB 

IE, I 



2D 



4D 
4A 
4B 

4E 
4C 



A/V/S* 



4A-M 
4A-M 



3A-J 



3A-J 



41, M 



2A-L 
3A-J 




*Attitudes, Values, and Skills 
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AP MICROECONOMICS lA 
RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 



Sequential Objectives (Essential Elements) 


Resources 


These objectives in addition to those covered in Economics lA 
should be taught sequentially as listed. 


Microeconomics, Samuelson and Nordhaus, 
McGraw-Hill, 13th Ed. 


A. btrand 1 


Wall Street Journal, daily 


*1. Explain universal economic concepts (1A,C; 4A^M) 

This objective need only be reviewed if AP Macroeconomics 
lA has been taught the first semester. 


pp. 3-71 
V**115 


*2. Define/apply basic economic concepts (IF; 4A-M) 
This objective is to be stressed/reinforced daily. 




B. Strand 2 




3. Examine basic supply/demand interact Dns 


pp. 75-96 
V116.117 


2. Analyze relationship between production costs and revenues 


pp, 100-192 


1. Evaluate relationship bciweecn types of competition and 
prices/output 


pp. 193-202 
VI 18-120 


C. Strands 




1. Analyze and calculate factor prices 


pp. 293-391 
V 122- 123 


2. Define derived demand 


pp. 314-317 


D. Strand 4 




Evaluate market failures and income distribution policies 


pp. 395-500 
V12M24,126 


Non-Sequential Objectives (Essential Elements) 


Resources 


E. Strands 

1. Define basic consumer terminology 


Chapters 1-3, 7 pp. 509-511, 537-538 
Handbook Section 
JCEE: Lesson 6 

Films: "Budgedng and Your Money** 
"Chickenomics-A Fowl Approach to 
Economics," Free Enterprise Insdtute 


2. Explain consumer rights and responsibilides 


Overview, pp. 8-9, 12-13 
Chapters 4, 8, 14 

540'*Careeis" 

507-517 Handbook Section 




470 Atlas 

Consumer Information Catalog, General Services 
Administration 



ERIC 
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Non-Sequential Objectives (Essential Elements) 


Resources 




E. Strand 5 (continued) 


Consumer's Resource H^dbook 
Film: "Who Protects the Consumer?" 
The Twenty Ninth Day, Chapter 12 
Economics - Free EAterprise UtAction, HBJ 
Teaching Strategies-High School Economic 

Courses, Joint Council on Economic 

Education (JCEE Checklist No. 346). 2 Park 

Ave.. New York, NY 10016 
T^nrJtin Q Economxcsi Content and Strategies , 

Addison-WcsleyCTECS) 


• 


3. Examine market conditions and agencies that affect consumers 

• 


Chapters 6-8, 14-15 
JCEE: Lessons 7, 8, and 11 
riims: ouying ociviu« 

"Who Protects the Consumer?" 




4. Examine the income tax system 


Chapters Sections 
5 pp. 107,117 
8 170-174 
9 

11 260-261 
16 

20 Section 3 
470 Atlas. 

Film: "Money, Taxes, and Imagination" 




5. Examine the impact of credit and savings 


Chapters 12-15 

16 p. 369 
20 TX 1,5-18 

JCEE: Lesson 17 

Films: "Buying Services" 

"Saving and Investing" 


# 



♦Certain objectives are taught throughout the course. 
**Video 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 

PREREQUISITES/ENTRY CRITERIA FOR HONORS COURSES 

HIGH SCHOOL 

8 0 35 Honors World History Studies lA (W HIST lA/H) 
8 036 Honors World Hxstory Studies IB (W HIST lH/fi) 
Fulfillment of four of ihe following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies or English language arts course 

• 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher reconimendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement 9-12 

80 65 Honors United States History lA ACT (US HI5T lA/H) 
8 0 66 Honors United States History IB ACT (US HxST IB/H) 
Fulfillment of lour of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placen:ient: 11 

8215 AP United States History Studies lA (US HIST lA/EP) 

8216 AP United States History Studies IB (US HIST IB/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 cr higher in prior social studies course 

• 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardised test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placemenn 10-12 

8136 AP American Government and Politics^ lA (US GOVT lA/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

• 85th percentile or higher on the soci-**, studies component of a standardik . test 

• teachrrrecommr.ndation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 1M2 

8 0 98 AP Economics lA (Macroeconomics) (ECO-FE lA/HP ) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 
« 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

• 85ih percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 
■• parental approval 

" student interest 
Grade Placement: 11-12 
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80 99 AP Economics IS (Microeconomics) (ECO-FE IB/HP) 
Fulfillment of four of the following: 

• 85 or higher in prior social studies course 

• 85th percentile or higher on the social studies component of a standardized test 

• teacher recommendation 

• parental approval 

• student interest 
Grade Placement: 11-12 

EXIT PROCEDURES FOR HONORS COURSES 

1 . At the end of the first three weeks of the course, a student-parent-teacher conference must be 
held for students with a course average of 80 or lower to discuss the student's academic 
progress. As a result of this conference 

• the student may be exited fi"om the course and placed in another appropriate course 

or 

• a plan for Ui^. improvement of the student's performance in the course will be developed, 
agreed to, and implemented. 

2. Prior to the end of the first six weeks of the course, a student-teacher-parent conference must 
be held for students failing to maintain a passing grade of 70. Options to be discussed at the 
conference are 

• exiting the student fi'om the course and placement in another appropriate course 

and 

• developing a plan for the improvement of the student's performance with specific target 
dates for progress reports to student and parent 

Any recommendations to exit students firom honors courses after the first six weeks of instruction 
must be considered very carefully and are to be made only after a conference which includes 
student, teacher, parent, and principal. 
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Social Studies 
AP MACROECONOMICS lA 

OBJECTIVES 



THE 


LEARNER WILL: 


ESSENTIAL 


ELEMENTS 




CONTENT 


A/V/S* 


A. 


Strand 1 Basic Economic Concepts 








1 • 


CjXp^ain umVSE^5a± cUvJilvJulxU • rriiai-f iiv-m^ 


1A,C 


4A- 


M 




ror wnoni>> scarcity^ ett iuieju-y 








2. 


Define and apply basic economic concepts: scarcity. 


IF 


4A- 


M 




opportunity costs, production possibility 










irontiers, supp±y, aemana, priue utsL.c^uij.iiaL.j.uii 








B . 


Strand 2 Analyze American Mixed-Market 










Economy 








1. 


Analyze and calculate measurements or national 


1 A 








output 








2 . 


Examine measurements of inflation and unemploy- 


1 n 

lU 








ment 








C . 


Strand 3 The Government in tie Economic 










System 








1 . 


Analyze the effects of monetary and fiscal policies 




3A- 


-J 




on the economy *s goals - employment, price 


2A,B,D 








stability, and growth 








2. 


Examine central banking functions and policies 


2C, 2E 








as they impact aggregate demand 








3 . 


Analyze aggregate supply and demand 


Id n 






D . 


Strand ** inuernauionax r-conomics anu. o iuwu ii 








1. 


Evaluate concepts of international trade and 




4A- 


-M 




finance for the U.S. and global economies 








2. 


Anali 'e balance of payments and exchange rates 








E . 


Strand 5 Consumer Economics 








1. 


Define basic consumer terminology 


4D 






2. 


Explain consumer rights and responsibilities 


4A 


2A- 


-L 


3. 


Examine market conditions and agencies that 


4B 


3A- 


-J 




affect consumers 








4. 


Examine th . income tax system 


4E 






5 


Examine the impact of credit and savings 


4C 







*Attitudes, Values, and Skills 4 2 

erIc 



AP ACROECONOMICS lA 
RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 



equential Objectives (Essential Elements) 


Resources 


These objeclivcs in addition to those ccv.r^d in Economics lA 
should be taught sequentially as listed. 


Macroeconomics, Samuelson and Nordhaus, 
McGraw-HiU, I3th Ed. 


A. Strand 1 


Wall Street Journal, daOy 


*L Explain universal economic concepts (lA.C; 4A-M) 

This objective need only be reviewed if AP Microeconomics lA 
has been taught the first semester. 


pp. 3-100 
V**115 


*2. : ' and apply basic economic concepts (IF; 4A-M) 

This objective is to be stressed/reinforced daily throughout the 
course. 


VlOl-102 


B. Strand 2 




1. Analyze/calculate measurements of national output (1 A) 


pp. 102-173 

Wall Street Journal 

Federal Reserve Bank publication 

V103-106 


C. Strand 3 




1. Analyze the effects of monetary and fiscal policies on the 
economy's goals 


pp. 174-196, 383-416 
VI 10-112, 114 


B. Strand 2 




2. Examine measurements of inflation and unemployment (ID) 


pp. 283-344 
V107 


C. Strand 3 




2. Examine central banking functions and policies as they impact 
aggregate demand 


pp. 174-196, 383-416 
V108-109, 113 


D. Strand 4 




1. Evaluate concepts of international trade/finance 


pp. 421-506 
Wall Street Journal 
World Bank materials 

V125, 127-128 1 


2. Analyze balance of payments and exchange rates 


pp. 507-530 
Wall Street Journal 
V128 




A 1990 



Non-Sequential Objectives (Essential Elements) 


Resources 1 


^. Strands 


Chapters 1-3. 7 pp. 509-511. 537-538 




WjinHhnoV Section i 


1. Define basic consumer terminology 


jv^cc. i^s. ^n \J 


Films: "Bua<}eting and Youi" Money" 




"Chickenomics-A Fowl Approach to 




Economics," Free Enterprise Institute 


2. Explain consumer rights and responsibiliues ^ 


vjverview pp. o-y, iz-u 


cnapiers *♦» o, i** 








sn7-S17 TTflndhnok Section 




Al(\ Atloc 




/^/iMPff»»ti»c> Tnfnrrrt/itinn (^ntnlno fincral Services 

y^OflSiWlSr infUrtTlUllUfl K^LUUiv^f v^'^n^iai »JV/4Tiwo 




Aummisuuuon 








ITtIm* "AX/f>n Pmtprfc thp PnnQiimpr^** 




TA^ Txopntv Ninth Dav Chanter 12 




t,C0ftOnUCS tTCC CnicrpnSc If* rxniun^ cidj 












PHiTootinn HO^p rh*»rWlkt Nn 346^ 7 Park 




Ave., New York, NY 10016 




Teaching Economics: Content and Strategies, 






3. Examine market conditions and agencies that affect consumers 






JCEE: Lessons 7. 8. and 11 . 




Films: "Buying Services'* 




"Whn Pmtert^ th**. Consumer?" 


4. Examine the income lax system 


cnapier j oecuon 3 




J pp. iU/, 11/ 




0 ITA- 1*7/1 




11 ZDU-ZOl 




io 




20 Section 3 




470 Atlas 




Film* "Monev Taxes and Jmactination" 


5. Examine the Lmpact of credit and savings 


L^napiers iz*ij 




10 p« J07 




^V/ 1 /V 1.1 10 




JCEE: Lesson 17 




Hlms: "B uying Services" 




"Saving and Investing" 



*Certain objectives are taught throughout the course. 
**Video 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING STRATEGIES 



S 



fl 



The study of social studies is intended to help students undersiana the forces that shape society 
and bind people together in the international community in which we live. The teaching 
approach in social studies can be thematic, chronological, or conceptual. Any of theic 
approaches lends itself to establishing a relationship between past and present and 
implications for tiie future. 

In order to comprehend the wealth of knowledge within the broad spectrum that is social 
studies, students must be taught to process information in ways that maximize their learning. 
One way to advance student learning to optimum levels is through the thinking/ writing 
process. 

As students develop thinking/writing skills, they will begin to acquire competencies in all 
academic levels. Furthermore, talking, writing, and thinking must be interrelated P.exford 
Brown underscores this philosophy "...higher literacies call for students to analyze, think 
critically, evaluate, synthesize information, communicate more effectively, solve problen^s, 
learn how to learn, and in general learn far more actively than traditionally." 



Writing to think is a model for teachers to help students. There are six strands to the model: selecting 
information, seeing relationships, using prior knowledge, considering alternative points of view, creating and 
assessi^C ^ P^^^» <^d, creating! acknowledging dissonance. By using these processes, students will becon.- 
proficient problem solvers through the medium of writing. 

The process starts with using a unit or mini-unit social studies objective to develop a rationale ur j^urpose for the 
wnung/thmking instructional activities. Prior work is given to prepare the student for the writing assignment. 
Subsequent work and assessment are also pan of this process. 

The following examples indicate how these writing to think strategies can be implemented using the social studies 
content. 



Selecting information involves choosing relevant and appropriate examples has^ \ on a given criterion. 



Lead the class to a consensus regarding the qualities of a good citizen. Then view file footage that 
spotlights a particular person. Have the group look for actions that show that the pers,. hasidoes not 
have these qualities. 



Seeing relationships [ involves asking students to look for patterns or trends, to nouce similarities and 
differences; to look for motives, purposes, or causes and effects; to locate events in a chronological or 
numerical sequence; or to determine how something (an object, action or, person) relates jo the physical 
setting in which it is found. 
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Describe the basic economic needs of an 8-year old Cambodian and an S-year old United States' citizen. 



How did Uncle Tom*s Cabin impact slavery in the United States? 
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Given data relative to the Alaskan oil spill at Valdez, what can you conclude about the effect on the 
environment? 

Use a simulation that involves a dead lock situation. Work out a compromise that is acceptable to both 
sides. 



I Using prior knowledge involves using that information which students acquure either through formal or 
informal and personal educational experiences. 

Using what you have learned about public and private property, write a paragraph that vividly describes 
ways that neighborhood parks are used for recreational purposes. 



Considering alternative points of view | involves looking at both sides of an issue and acknowledgmg the 



possibility of a point of view different from uie one originally held. 
How might a Mexican soldier report the Battle of the Alamo? 
How would a British sea merchant describe the Boston Tea Party? 



Creating and assessing a plan involves developing a problem-solving strategy to address a specific task and 



then assessing that strategy as one tries to use it. 

Describe the steps that might be involved in a sic ie*s escaping to freedom in the North. 



Creating/acknowledging dissonance involves recognizing major conflicts of questions in events, 



philosophies, rulings, actions, and documents. 

Explain why the premie of equality for all as stated in the Preamble to . e United States Constitution 
and the provision that permitted slave trade through 1808 are inconsistent and in conflict. 



ERLC 
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READING AND WRITING TO THINK IN SOCIAL STUDIES 



WRITING TO THINK 




I Selecting | 
y/y Information :^ 




2nd 
year 



Considering 
Alternative Points 
of View 



Creating and 
Assessing a Plan 
(Metacognition) 



Creating/ 



Acknowledging ^ 
Dissonance 




Use a 
Social Studies 
Unit or Mini-Unit Objective 
for: 



Activity (to include 
a writing assignment) 



Subsequent Work 



Assessment 



Prior Work 
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Problem-solving process 
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iriEACIEIIIH© STIEAlTE^niSS 




ACTIVn Y I 



DEBATE • Provides practice in all of the ':oiflmunications 

Skills: reading, wridng, speaking, listening, and speci?!ly, thinking 



PROCEDURE 

A. Getting Started • Background Information 

1 . Define debate - organized argument between knowledgeable people* 

2. Give students handouts with the essential terms and procedures. 

• Video tape of previous debate is desirable. 

♦ If not available, directions and explanations must be extremely clear. 



ERIC 
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B • Selecting a Topic 

1 . Pair up students with a panner. 

1. Two sets of partners are put together - thus forming the debate unit. 

^ Appeal to do this randomly but should actually place the stronger teams against each 
oUier 

3. Students meet in their debate units to accomplish three tasks. 

• Select a current, interesting, and controversial issue 

• Write a clear resolution stated in the affirmative 

• Determine affirmative and negative teams 

(Teacher may opt to supply a list of topics in an attempt to speed up process.) 
C. Developing the Argument 

1 . Students begin their research, 

• Readers* Guide to Periodical Literature is the most useful reference. Other references 
should be made available in library." ^ 

• Interviews applicable 

2. Students should take careful notes and wzkc sure each item of information 
documented. 

3. Allow live days for research process.* ^ 

4. Partners plan and rehearse their cases together. 

• Two days can be allowed in class for organizing and preparing the debate speeches. 

5. Affirmatives must begin by defining terms and then proceed through each stock issue. 

6. Negatives must defend the status quo and attack the contentions of the affixmatives. 

7. Partners should keep in mind that the strongest evidence is best presented last. 

8. Students should be encouraged to write their speeches in outline form. This wiii 
discourage them from empty reading. 

• Good eye contact is necessary to be convincing. 

9. During the recess, partners discuss ways to refute what the other s ^ has said. 

• note taking during other side's arguments 

• attempt to anticipate opponent's arguments 

IC. Rebuttals should follow a plan and may be given by one or both partners. 

• All points made in the constructive sp'^'^ch should be reiterated one by one, following 
each by what the opponent said to disapprove it and then given more evidence to 
reestablish it. 

• A good rebuttal should end with a summary and a statement of the debaters' belief in 
the soundness of their argument. 
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D. Presentation 

1 . Debaters sit at their respective desks in tront of the room. 

• Face opponents, yet die desks are slanted enough so that the audience can see the 
debaters* faces as well 

2. Remind students to speak in loud, clear voices with correct pronunciation and 
appropriate expression. 

3 . Strict formality is upheld: the debaters and their positions are introduced to the 
audience; an official timekeeper watches the clock and warn debaters nonverbally when 
one minute remains. 

• Only debaters are permitted to speak, except during the recess. 

4. A schedule should be drawn up so students know on exactly which day they will 
debate. 

5 . Five judges should be selected from outside the class and allowed some time to 
familiarize themselves with the judging form. 

6 . Only one judge is needed for each debate. 

• Judge uses the debate form provided, which was devised by the American Forensic 
Association. 

• Post on bulledn board. 

E. Assessment 

Students can now write a persuasiv. essay because they have rUready formulated two 
strong thesis statements and collected a set of supporting details. 
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ACTIVITY n. 



JURY-TRIAL TECHNIQUE • Debate technique that is excellent because it can 
involve a large number of the class in active participation. In this technique the class 
simulates courtroom procedures to discuss an issue or problem. The procedure seems 
to be a simple one, but it requires careful preparation if it is to go smociiiiy. 



PROCEDURE 

A. Select an issue or problem to debate. It adds intensst if one of the students can act as a 
defendant. 

B. Select lawyers, researchers, and witnesses for both sides. These groups can be as large as 
you wish, but if they are too large, they become cumbersome. The teacher can act as 
judge, or better yet, some responsible student can be named for that position. Another 
pupil should be selected court stenographer, or recorder, to keep a record of what 
transpires. All members of the cl'^st who are not lawyers, researchers, witnesses, or 
current officials, are the jury. 

C. All studi^nts should research the problems. The lawyers and witnesses should get the facts 
from their own research and from that of the other class members. 

D. Conduct the trial 

1 . The lawyers open up with their arguments. 

2 . Witnesses present their evidence. 

3 . Lawyers questions and cross examine 

4. Lawyers from each side sum up. Each should point out how the evidence favors 
his/her side. 

5* The judge sums up, points out errors in the arguments, fallacies, and misstatements of 
facts. 

^ 6. The class, acting as the jury, votes on which side v.'on the argument. 

ERjC Ts-8 g 2 



ESSENTIAL TERMS 



Controversial issue: a subject that can be argued and supponed from opposing points of 
view. 

Resolution: (sometimes called the preposition): a statement which v ines the nature of the 

controversy, is stated in the afiirmative, and provides a basis for argument for or against 

Affirmative: the person who upholds the resolution, who argues for a change in what presently 
exists. 

Negative: the person who argues against the change proposed in the resolution, who upholds 
the conditions as they presently exist 

Definition of Terms, a clear explanation of the resolution, defining and limitLig ideas; it is the 
affirmative teams responsibility, but the negative team must approve. 

Evidence: the material offered as proof in an argument; it can be in the form of: (1) quotations 
from authorities; (2) examples of actual situations or case histories, or (3) facts and 



Status Quo: a Latin term meaning the existing state of affairs, the present or the current belief 
and actions. 

Burden of Proof: rests on the affirmative, who mu^t prove that the status quo \s unsatisfactory 
and that the affirmative way is better; because the affirmative has a more difficult task, uA^ 
side is given the advantr.^es of starting and ending the debate. 

Stock Issues: those issues which must be proved by the affirmative (1) the need for the change, 
(2) the practicality of the change, (3) the desirability of the change. 

Presumption: the assumption that the negative is "right" u***'! proven wrong" 

Constructive Speeches: given in the first part of the debate; they present the major arguments 
with evidence. 

Rebuttals: given in the second part of the debate; the process of rebuilding after attack or 
defending from attack. 



statistics 



9 



Handout #1 
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ORDER AND TIME RESTRICTIONS FOR DEBATE 
PART ONE: Constructive Speeches 



First Affiruiativc 
First Negative 
Second Negative 
Second Affirmative 

Recess 

PART TWO: Rebuttals 

Negative 
Affirmative 



2-5 m'nutes 
2-5 minutes 
2-5 minutes 
2-5 minutes 



5 nrinutes 
5 minutes 



ERiC 
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Handout #2 



ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
ATTITUDES, VALUES, AND SKILLS FOR CITIZENSHIP, GRADES 7-12 

(1) Respect for self and others. The student shall be provided oppo;:t unities 
to: 



(A) respect beliefs of other individuals, groups, and cuicures; 

(B) be aware that some things are valued more in some groups and 
cultures than in others; 

(C) recognize how societal values affect individual beliefs and 
attitudes; and 

(D) recognize that individuals must accept the consequences of their 
decisions • 

(2) Democratic beliefs and personal respoonsibility. The student shall be 
provided opportunities to: 



• 



(A) respect the principles that underlie the Texas and the United States 
Constitutions, the Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; 

(B) consider one's own values as well as those of others when making 
political decisions; 

(C) value open-mindedness, tolerance of differing opinions, and civic 
participation as important as ;ects of democratic behavior; 

(D) respect the laws of one's society and work responsibly to change 
laws that one judges to oe unjust; 

(E) understand the importance of individual participation in civic 
affairs; 

(F) understand that legal rights and protections must be balarxed with 
civic responsibilities; 

(G) recognize the value o" compromise in the democratic process; 

(H) examine reasons that participation and decision making in '^ivic 
affairs require knowledge, tirr^s, and person?,! efforts; 

(I) identify legal rights, responsibilities, and protection afforded 
juveniles and adults; 

(J) support the democratic processes of the republican form of govern- 
ment ; 

(K) support the basic values of American society (e.g., justice, 

responsibilities, freedom, respect for the law, diversity, privacy, 
private property rights, free enterprise, and voluntary exchange); 
and 

(L) support the rules and laws of one's school, community, state, ar*i 
nation. 



(3) Support for the American economic system. The student shal** be provided 
opportunities to : 



(A) recognize the contributions of the American economic system to the 
standard of living o£ Americans; 

(B) support the role of profit in the American market system; 

(C) believe in the right of individuals to acquire, use, and dispose of 
property; 




ERIC 
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(D) support the freedom of consumers to choose how to spend their 
income; 

(E) recognize that citizens, through legal political activities/ cap 
influence economic decisions make by government; 

(F) acknowledge the role of government in regulating unreasonable 
restraint on competition by either produce or consumers; 

(G) support con^etition by either producers '^^^ ,^nsumers; 

(H) support competition as it affects the quantity and quality of goods 
and services produced; 

(I) recognize that as individuals act in their own economic interest 
they Ktay also serve the economic interest of others; and 

(J) compare the control and treatment of public and private property. 

Appl-icat-icn of social studies skd-l-ls-. The student shall be provided 
opt.v>rtunities to: 

(A) locate and gather information; 

(B) observe for detail; 

(C) translate information from one me *ium to another; 

(D) organize and express ideas in written form; 

(E) distinguish fact from opinion; 

(F) analyze information; 

(G) draw conclusions; 

(H) synthesizfv information; 

(I) develop criteria for making judgments; 
(J) use problem-solving skills; 

(K) sequence historical data and information; 

(L) draw inferences; and 

(M) perceive cause-effect relationships. 
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ESSE TIAI- ELEMENTS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
ECONOMICS 

(1) American free enterprise system* The student shall be prov-.ded the 
opportunities to: 

(A) identify characteristics, benefits, and goals of the American free 
enterprise system; 

(B) analyze how supply and demand affect prices; 

(C) examine the circular flow of economic activity; 

(D) relate the business cycle, deflation, and inflation with economic 
conditions; 

(E) analyze the roles of economic incentives, voluntary exchanges, 
private property rights, and competition; 

(F) understand the role of business in the American free enterprise 
system; 

(G) exami-ne the roles of rabor and' consumers in the American free 
enterprise system; 

(H) relate the price mechanism to allocation of re -purees and 
distribution of income; and 

(I) identify the factors of production and the income earned from each 
factor. 

(2) Government in the American economic system. The student shall be provided 
opportunities to: 

(A) understand how the government both protects and regulci*:es the 
operations of the market system; 

(B) examine the processes and consequences of the government's budget; 

(C) examine the organization and functions of the Federal Reserve 
System; 

(D) analyze the costs and benefits of government regulation of the 
market; and 

(E) evaluate the economic performance of monetary and fiscal policies. 

(3) American economic system and international economic relations. The 
student shall be provided opportunities to: 

(A) compare various types of economic systems (capitalism, socialism, 
and communism) ; and 

(B) examine the purposes, the extent, and the impact of world trade on 
the United States* economy. 

(4) Consumer economics. The student shall provided opportunities to: 

(A) describe the rights and responsibilities of consumers; 

(B) identify the market conditions and agencies that provide consumer 
protection; 

(C) understand the use of credit and savings and how Lney affect the 
economy; 

(D) define basic consumer terminology in the areas of credit, insurance, 
budgeting, and home ownership or leasing; and 

(E) examine the income tax. 

(5) Social studies attitudes, values, and skills for citizenship as 
appropriate to this course as described in §75.48 (a) of this title 
(relating to Social Studies, Texas and United States History, grades 
seven-eight) are included by reference. 
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PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Social Studies 

U. S. and World History (W. Hist.) 
U. S. Government (Gov.) 
Sociology (Soc.) 
Psychology (Psy.) 
Advanced Social Science 
Problems (ASSP) 

Home Economics Education 

Food Science and Nutrition (rSfJ) 
Individual and Family Life (IFL) 
Parenting and Qiild Developnient (PCD) 
Comprehensive Home Economics (CHE) 
Advanced Child Development (ACD) 
Advanced Food Science & Nutrition (AFSN) 
Food Production Management & Services 
(FPMS) 



• Health Education 

Health 1(H) 
Health n(H) 



• Science 

Introductory Physical Science (EPS) 
Physical Science (PS) 
Introductory Biology (IB) 
Biology I & n (B) 
Chemistry I& 11(C) 
Physics I &II(P) 

• Technical Education 

Technology Education (TE) 
Trade & Industrial Education (T&I) 
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PHYSICAL SAFETY 





SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


SCIENCE 


HEALTH 


TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Practices and Rales 
of Safely 

- Demonstrate practices 
rules of safety to avoJd 
injury and prevent acci- 

school, and community 




• School Safety 
Rules (H. IPS. 
PS.IB,B,CJP) 

• Infectious Diseases 
(BJB) 


» School Safety 
Rules (H) 

» Infectious Diseases 
(H) 


• School r .y 
Rules (T&I,TE) 


j 

• Home Safety Rules 
(CHEJPCD,ACD. 
FSN, 

• Safety Rules in 
Employment 
(AFSNJTMS. 
ACD) 


People Help Each 
Other to Be Safe 
• Discuss ways pec7le 
can help each other to 
be saft in the home, 
school, and community 




• School Personnel 
(IPSJPS,IB,B,CJP) 


• Family Members 
(H) 


• School Personnel 


• Family Members 
(CHEJPCD,ACD, 

..IFL,AESN> 

• Employment 
(FPMS) 


Civic ResponsibiU 
ities Toward Safety 

• Recognize one's civic 
responsibilities toward 
safety rules and author* 
ity figures in home, 
school, and community 


• Respecting and 
Supporting Laws 
ofSociety(GOV, 
W.fflST) 




• Maintaining a 
Healtiiy Environ- 
ment (H) 


• Support State and 
National Laws 
Cr&I,TE) 


• Support State and 
National Laws 
(CHE»PCD,ACD, 
FPMS) 




PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY ^ 




SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


SCIENCE 


HEALTH 


TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


HOME 

ECONOMICS 


B'^havior and Con> 
sequences 

• Identify acceptable and 
nrv)ccentAble behavior 
and the consequences of 
one's actions 


•Accepting Con- 
sequences of 
Decisions(W. 
KIST»ASSPJPSY, 
SCO 




• Recognizing Signs 
of Abusive 
Bdiavior(H} 




• Accq)ting Con- 
sequences of Deci- 
sions and Behavi<^ 
(CHEJ>CD,ACD, 
IFL,AFSN,FPMS) 


Developing a Post> 
tive Self Concent 
• Demonstrate a positive 
attitude toward self 


• Demonstrating 
Respect for Self 
and Others (W. 
fflST^SSPJ>SY, 
S0C.GOV) 




• Demonstrating 
Healtiiy Aoiuides 
Toward Own 
Sexuality (H) 




• Developing Self- 
awareness and Skills 
for Self-Direction 
(CHE.ACD.IFL, 
FSN) 


Emotions and Their 
Effects 

• Describe various emo- 
tions and their effects 
on self, family, and 
others 


• Dealing with Peer 
Pressure (PSY, 
SOQ 




• Identifying Warning 
Signs of Suicide (H) 

• Distinguishing 
Betv;een Positive 
and Negative Atti- 
tudes Toward Life(H) 

• Distinguishing 
Among Differwii 
Kinds of Love fH) 




• Fostering Emo- 
tional and Social 
Development (CHE 
PCD,ACD.IFL) 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 





AttitudesA^alucs/SkUIs 


GRAuE 12 


• Recognize that mdividuals must 
accept the consequences of their 
deciaons 


United States Government 

• Identifv the Durooses and imoact of major political documents on the lives, rights, and 
responsibilities of individuals in the United Stales 


• ,Respect.the,laws_of one's society 
and work responsibly to change 
laws that one judges to be unjust 


• Analyze specific Supreme Court decisions and explain how the due process of law 
protects individual rights in the United States 


• Support the rules and laws of one's 
school, community, slate* >*uid 
nation 


• Distinguish the tactors tnat uiiiuence an inaiviauai s poiiuuu ucu<^ib <uiu u«iavi\.i 




• Support the concept that good citizenship in the United States is related to tfie 
Constitution system of laws and not to the interpretations of individual leaders 


> 


Sociology 

• Explain aspects of culture including beliefs, mores, traditions, folkways and social 
problems 
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SCIENCE EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Grades 9-12 



• Demonstrate proper 
PA, A, ES) 



laboratory procedures with emphasis on safety (IP, PS, IB, B, HB, C, HCJ>, HP, 



. Explains how the body defends itself against inM^^ 



. Relate the impact of AIDS on life in the United Stales.( B) 



Idendfy causative organisms, transmission symptoms, and prevention/treatment of human diseases. (B) 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATIOf 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Course: Food Science and Nutrition 
(i.3)(A) Apply principles of consumership. p. 35 

(i.3)(C) Relate the effects of work space and equipment on meal preparation, p. 37 
(i.3)(D) Apply safety and sanitation procedures in food preparation tasks, pp. 39-45 
(i.2)(A) Compare culmral influences on individual and family food options, p. 26 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Course: Individual and Family Life 

(c.l)(A) Explain the basic functions of the family, pp. i-2 

(c.4)(C) Relate the use of community resources to family weU-being. pp. 151-152 

(c.5)(C) Determine components of responsible parenthood, p. 174 

(c.6)(D'^ Describe domestic violence including causes, prevention, and coping.resources. pp. 198-201 
(c.2)(E) Investigate laws related to the family, p. 70 

(c.3)(A) Summarize responsibilities of living as an independent adulL pp. 77-78 

(c.6)(A) Discuss potential fainily problems and crises, pp. 187-189 

(c.3)(A) Summarize responsibilities of living as an independent adult, pp. 73-76, 78-79 

(c.3)(B) Demonstrate communication and conflict resolution skills, pp. 93-96 

(c.3)(E) Describe the impact of cultural background on interpersonal behavior, pp. 105-108 

(c.5)(A) Analyze factors affecting the decision to parent pp. 167-169 

(c.3)(A) Summarize responsibilities of living as an independent adult, pp. 79-80 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Course: Parenting and Child Development 

(d.2)(A) Summarize ways to promote physical devclopimnt of children, pp.32, 34, 37 
(d.2)(F) Explain methods of guidance and discipline, pp-54-64 
(d.3)(H) Analyze alternatives for child care. pp..,83^-84 

(d.4)(A) Identify parenting behavior indicative of child abusctcndencies* -pp.-87-88 

(d.4)(B) Point out parenting behaviors abusive to children, pp. 89-90 

(d.4)(C) Explain ways tc meet needs of children in crisis, pp.91-97 

(d.3)(A) Describe methods of sharing parental responsibilities, p. 68 

(d. 3)(I) Outiine local, state, and national resources focusing on children, pp. 84-85 

(d.l)(A) Summarizcthercsponsibilitiesof human sexuality, pp. 1-5 

(dl)(E) Analyze die impact of marital relationships on the children, p. 17 

(d2)(G) Determine techniques to promote character (tevelopment pp. 64-65 

(d.8)(B) Project how one's present behavior impiw:ts present goals, pp. 5-6 

(d2)(B) Describe die emotional and social development of children and techniques for fostering such 
development, pp. 38-44 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Course: Comprehensive Home Economics 

(b.3)(Q Apply basic clothing construction and/or alteration techniques, pp. 70, 72 

(b.7)(B) Relate sanitation and safety to food and nutrition, pp. 143-146 

(b.8)(B) Evaluate methods of meeting the safety needs of families, pp. 177-180 

(b.l)(H) Describe the rights and responsibilities of family members and families, pp 31-33 

(b.2)P) Summarize forms of child abuse, their causes, and methods of control, pp. 57-59 

(b.l)(H) Describe the rights pjid responsibilities of family members and families, pp. 30-31 

(b.8)(A) Summarize ways to promote individual and family health, p. 173-176 

(b.l)(C) Analyze factors involved '.n socially responsible behavior, pp. 11-12 

(b.l)(E) Apply strategies for managL-.g peer t^ressure. pp. 20-22 

(b. 1)(F) Describe the functions of the family w meeting personal and societal needs, p. 24 

(b. 1)(G) Relate personai commitment to family strength and well-being, p. 26 

(b.5)(E) Identify the decision-making stops, influences, and implications, pp. 109-112 

(b.8XC) Explain factors affecting mdividual family health decisions, pp. 180-193 

(b.l)(A) Apply techniques to develop self-awareness and sldUs for self direction, pp. 1-4 

(b.l)(B) Describe the physical, s<. aI -motional, and intellecnial development of teenagers, p. 4-7 

(b.2)(A) Describe the basic needs of children, pp. 40-45 

(b 2)(B) Describe the responsibilities of the caregiver in meeting developmental needs of children. 
V ^_ pp. 45-53 

(b.2)(C) Explain various methods of management and guidance, pp. 54-56 
(b.l)(G) Relate personal commitment to family strength and well-being, p. 29 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



• 



Course: Advanced Child Development 

(e.3)(D) Identify dcvelopmentally appropriate sex-related infonnadon for children of different ages, 
pp. 69-70 

(c.lXA) Describe responsibilities of parenting, p. 2 

(c. 1)(D) Describe responsible behavior in prevention and control of disease, pp. 10- 14 

(e.2)(C) Identify neonatal care essential to the well-being of the child p. 29-32 

(e.4)(A) Describe guidance methods and factors influencing thcT effectiveness, p. 75 

(c.5)(A) Discuss the effects parent'guardian employment has on the development of the child p. 93 

(c.5)(C) Discuss societal tends impacting children, pp. 103-104 

(e.4)(B) Assess society's role in protecting the rights of children, pp. 85-36 

(c.5)(B) Identify local, state, and national resources related to children, pp. 93-94 

(c.5)P) Summarize forms, causes, effe'^ts, prevention, and treatment of child abuse, pp. 119- 120 

(e.2)(B) Outline th^ impact of genetics, environment, and mother's health on prenatal development 
pp. 23-24 

(c.3)(A) Explain various theories and principles of growth and development, pp. 37-40 

(c.3)(B) Describe the interrelationships of social, enwtional, intellectual, physical, and moral 
development of the chUd. pp. 61-64 

(e.3)(F) Point out the impact of parenting/caregiver practices on a child's self-esteem, pp.72-74 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCAT^iON 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 

Course: Advanced Food Science and Nutrition 

a,2)(B) Outline safety and sanitation practices considerations for food processing and packaging, 
pp. 26-27 

(j.l)(B) Assci,s the safety factors of various intentional and incidental food additives, pp. 10-13 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDU .TION 
rMYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOG .AL SAFETY 



Course: Food Production, Management, and Services 

(k.3)(,3) Apply safety and sanilati^ ^ techniques in food handling, preparation, service, storage, and 
cleanup. 

(k.3)(D) Use large and small food service equipment as appropriate for prescribed tasks. 
(k.3)(A) Apply federal, state, and local sanimrion codesior food se^ 
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TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



Grades 9-12 



• . Identify concepts and skiUs related to safety and safe working conditions. (TE) (T&I) 



. Demonstrate safe operations and use of selected tools and eompment to avoid injiiry. (IE)(T&D 



• Maintain safe conditions in the laboratory. (TE)(T&I) 



• Select a commercially made produa and prepare a maintenance program for it (TE)(t&I) 



• Investigate appropriate state and federal safety laws. (TE)(T&I) 



• Prepare safety posters for the use of power tolls and equipment (TE) (T&I) 



• Demonstrate proper safety procedures. (TE)Cr&I) 
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HEALTH 
SAFETY 



GRADE 9 


GRADE 10 


GRADE 11 


GRADE 12 


• Distinguish beiweeii positive 
and negative attitudes toward 
life 








• Distinguish among different 
kinds of love 








• Explain strategies for dealing 
with anger 








• Idendfy cOTimon warning 
signs of suicide 








• Demonstrate healthy attitudes 
toward one's own sexuality 








• Identify and underst^d signs 
of abusive behavior 








• Describe reasons for using, not 
using, and quitting alcohol and 
tobacco products 
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PHYSICAL SAFETY, GRADES 9-12 



PRACTICES AND RULES OF SAFETY 

^ ^i^haol Safety Rules 

ACnvrrY: Using materials safely data sheets (MSDS) transparencies of Benedict's 
Solution and sodium hydroxide, instruct students how to read and to interpret MSDS 
sheets. Have students complete student study guide sheets by working individually, in 
pairs, or in groups on sulfuric acid. 

Assessment: Distribute an MSDS sheet on cupric sulfate and have students individually list 
the following information: a. formula, b. appearance, c. reactivity, d. health hazards, 
e. fire hazards, f. special precautions. 

(Essential Elements/Activities/Assessments: TE-75i0.5, 75.50.7B, 75.85.6, 75.85.6Q 
Home SL>fetv R*alea 

(Essential Elements/Activities/Asscssments: HE-(J.7B,CK£pp. 143-146; b.SB, CHE pp. 
177-180; i.3D, FSN pp. 39-45; j. IE, AFSN pp. 10-13) 



Instructional 



PEOPLE HELP EACH OTHER TO BE SAFE 



School Personnel 



ACnVITY: In the annual staff development workshop on the Texas Hazard Communica- 
tion Act, teachers will wori: in groups to interpret and use MSDS to read i-:d interpret 
NFPA chemical labels and to state general safety procedures. 

Assessment: Teachers will state the major features of the Texas Hazard Communications 
Act and provide evidence that the individual components are being implemented in 
their individual classrooms and laboratories. 

(Essential Elesnents/Activities/Assessments: TE-7S50.7A, TE-75.85.6) 



CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES TOWARD SAFETY 
Respecting and supporting Laws of Society 
(Local Objectives: SS-A.V.S. II , 2A-2L) 

ACnVTTY: As a class, prepare a list of community resource people whom students might 
interview regarding state and city government Help students develop questions that 
will help them learn respect for law. 

Assessment: Divide the class into groups of four. Tell iiiembers ot each group to evaluate 
(validate or invalidate) each of the questions about respect for the law and tcU why they 
selected the person they did. 
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Support State and National Laws 

(Essential Elements/Activities/Assessments: HE-e.4B, PCD pp. 85-86; TE-75.86.6C) 
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Resources 



Community 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SAFETY 



BEHAVIOR AND CONSEQUENCES 
Arroptinff Coi[ ]fif^nynf^ nf Dedsions 
(Lcx:al Objectives: Psychology B.6, B.7, Sociology !i.3) 

ACnVITY: This activity is an opportunity for group members to learn more about their 
own thoughts and feelings and to practice understanding the thoughts and feelings of 
oihers. Hint: The teacher can "prime the group" by preparing one or more members 
beforehand to be prepared to be the first volunteer to tell about their ihoughl^/ieelings. 
Group members need to be trained both to analyze their feelings and to listen to 
others, 

PROCEDURE: Seat students in a circle so that each person can see everyone else. 
Remind students of the basic rules. 
1. No put downs, name callings, etc. 
Z Each person has equal opportunity to talk if they wish 
3, No intsrruptions and no one forced to talk 

Keep session short (10-20 min. per topic) and keep the discussion flowing. Do not let one 
or two students dominate. At the end of the sessions ask the following type of closure 
questions. 

1. What did you learn from this session? 

2. What did you notice during this session that was of special interest to you or that 
surprised you? 

3. What did you learn about yourself or someone vise you didn't know before? 

4. How did you feel about sharing such thoughts/feelings? 

5. In what way did this experience make you feel good? bad? 

TOPICS 

1. Something New or Good in My L.ife 

2. Oneof the Nicest Things That Ever Happened to Me 

3. Something I Enjoy Doing That I Do Well 

4. Somelhing I Think Is Beautiful 

5. A Time I Trusted My Feelings/Instincts 

6. ATimelFeltSad 

7. ATimelWasVep Angry 

8. A Time I Was Embarrassed 

9. Somelhing I Like and Don*t Like or About Which I Feel Good and Bad 

10. A Time I Helped Someone or Did Somelhing Nice for Someone 

1 i . Remembering a Special Time and What Made It Special (Who Was There? 
What Were the Surroundings? What Happened?) 

Assessment: Have suidents answer the following question: How do feelings of anger 
affec I dealing with other people? 

Recognizing ^\qr\<; of Abusive Behavior 

(Local Objective: H-B.IO) 



ACTIVITY; Discuss the physical, verbal, emotional, and sexual forms of abusive behavior 
which a child may experience, as well as the variety of physical and behavioral 
symptoms that abused children may exhibit 

ERiC pps-1572 



Resources 



Instructional 



Argus-A division 
of DLM Commu- 
nications-Lifetime 
(1975) 



Community 



4 
7 
16 



Houghtoh Miffiin 7 
Human Sexuality, 4 
pp. 141-142 19 
22 



Psychological Safet>% Crudes 9-12 (ConW) 



Resources 
Iristnicdonal Community 



Assessment' Have students draw three columns on a sheei of paper. Have them label the 
three columns "Behavioral " TEmotionai; and "Physical/ Students are to describe 
four signs of abuse in each of the three columns. 

At';wting (!ftnfKI(l"<'"<^ of Behavior 

(Essential Elements/Activities/Assessments: HE-eJD, ACD pp. 10-14; b. ID, CHE pp. 7- 
10; C.3B, ACD pp. 93-96; d.8B. PCD pp. 5-6) 



Houghton Mifflin 
Health, p. 296 



DEVELOPING A POSITIVE SELF-CONCEPT 



Demonstratin g Re5me€t for Self and Others 

(Local Objccuves: Sociology B.2, B.3; Psychology B.6) 

ACnVTTY: The teacher gives each student three activity sheets (see Handouts #1 , 2, 3) 
allowing ten minutes for completion. * "^en all of the students have finished, the 
teacher will prompt the students share their answers. For example: "Jim, can ycHi 
share with the group some of the words you choose for What Are you like. Sue, what 
were some important items you identified on "What's Important to You? Whar, items 
were not important to you? If possible, all students should be encouraged to share 
their answers. 



Assessment: Have the studaits write the answers to these questions: 

1. List five things that you feel would best describe you as a person. 

2. List the items that you had diffic'ity answering. Why? 



ACnVITY: 

1. Distribute one lemon to each student Direct each student to examine his^er 
lemon carefully by rolling it, squeezing it, fondling it, inspecting it, etc. Ask them 
"to get to know their lemon" and s'^Iect a name for it. Encourage them to identify 
in their minds the strength:!; and weaknesses of their lemon. 

2. Collect all the lemons and visibly mix them up in front of the group. 

3. Spread out all the lemons on a t2^1e and ask all students to come forward and 
select their original lemon. If conflicts develop over their choices, assist the 
parties in reconciling their differeaces, or simply note the failure to agree and use 
that as a basis for later discussion. 



Discussion Questions: 



1. How many are very sure they reclaimed their original lemon? How do you know? 

2. What parallels are tiiere between differentiating many lemons and differentiating 
many people? V^at differences are there? 

3. Why can't we get to know people just as rapidly as we did the lemons? What role 
does the skin play (for lemons and for people)? 
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Psychological Safety. Cradles 9-12 (Cont'd) 



Assessment: Have students write answers to the following questions: 

1 . What principles of human behavior does this bring to light? 

2. Why is self-examination usually more difficult than evduation of others? 

Dyy^lnpmp Wealthy Attiti^des Toward One's Own Sextiatite 
(Local Objective H-B.9) 

ACmVITY: Guide students in a discussion on developing s' T-esteem and taking control 
of their own lives when dealing with human sexuality, have students write a list of 
behaviors that relate to the development of a sexua! jing, such as dating and select- 
ing appropriate wearing attire. Discuss with students some of these behaviors and 
whether the behaviors contribute to the development of healthy and positive attitudes. 

Assessment: Have students write a sexual profile of themselves, including the following 
information: traits which may be considered a?, unique to themselves, influences that 
have helped them to develop a positive sexual self-concept, and fiq)s which they can 
take to condnue developing healthy attitudes toward their own sexuality. Ask for 
volunteers to share their profiles with the class. 

Developing Self- Awareness and Skills for Self-Direction 

^■(Essential El^ments/Activides/As.:^ents: HE-A2 G. PCD pp. 64-65; b.lA. CHE pp. 1- 
^ 4; b-1 B. CHE pp. 4-7; d.2B, PCD pp. 38-44) 



EMOTIONS ^ND TW^^ EF¥ECTS 

Pgfilmg with Pg?r Presfiurc 
(Local Objectives: Psychology B.6) 

ACnVITY: Most of us have been brought up to believe that it is not "righf to say nice 
things about one's self or others* This activity attempts to change that attitude by 
having teams of two students share some personal qualities with one another. In this 
exercise, each person provides his of her partner with the response to one, two, or all 
three of the following suggested dimensio/is. 

1 . Two physical attributes I like in myself 

2. Ty/o personality qualities; I Ijkt in myscM 

3. One talent or skill I like in myself 

Explain that each comment must be a positive oue. No negadve comments are 
allowed! (Since most students will not have experienced such a positive encounter, it 
may take some gentle nudging on your part to get them started.) 
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Discussion Questions; 

L On hearing the assignment, how many of you smiled slightly, looked at your 
•parmer, and said, You go first"? 

2. Did you fmd tiiis to be a difficult assignment to start? 

3. How do you feel about it ljw? ^ 
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Psychological Safety, Grades 9-12 (Ccnt*d) 



Assessment: Have students answers to the following questions: 

1 . What oUier positive attributes or qualities could be inclu Jed in this activity? 

2. Why is it difficult for us to say positive things about ourselves? 

ACTIVITY: Pass out four 3x8 strips of paper to e^h KtudenL Write four stems on the 
board or call oat one a time. Give class a very limited amount of time to answer the 
four questions (2-3 minutes. 3045 seconds per question). 

1 . I feel angry when others 

2. I think my anger is 

3. When others express anger towards me, I 

4. I think that the angc of others 

After all students have answered the questions, have them tape answers to their chest, 
their backs, their desk, or the wall. Process this experience in small groups of 8-10 
per group. Appoint group moderators to be sure all have an opportunity fw "air 
time." During the group prccess, encourage students to recognize that people express 
anger in different ways, experience the anger of others differently, and have different 
feelings and ideas about anger (or any other emotion). 

Assessrrent: Have students answer the following question: How do people express anger 
indifferent ways? 

TlKtinyin^limg Between Po5;itive and Negative Attitudes Toward Life 
(Local Objective: H-B.3^ 

ACnVITY: Divide the class into two groups. Have one group develop a list of examples 
that \ndicaie a paritive attitude toward life. Have the other group develop a list of 
examples that indicate a negative attitude toward life. 

Assessment: Have each group present a report to the class. Have students add items to 
both lists and discuss those items where there are differences of opinions. 

DistinguLshmg Among Different Kinds of Love 

(Local Objective: H -B.5) 

ACnvITY: Discuss with students the concept tiiat love can be communicated in many 
different ways. Just as love is expressed in many ways, there are also several types of 
love. Discuss love for a friend, family love, love in marriage, love of country, and 
love for humanity. Emphasize how these types of love differ from each other. 

Assessment: Have students write a one-page reoort on "The Loves of My Life." Three 
types of love must be included in the report, as well as an explanation as to how each 
love is different from the others. Students may volunteer to share their reports wiUi 
the class or in small groups. 

Fostering Emotional and Social Development 

(Essential Elements/ActivitieVAssessmenls: HE^b.lB, CHE pp. 4-7; e.3b, AO^ pp. 61; 
d.2B, PCD pp. 38-44) 
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WHAT ARE YOU LIKE? (Handout HI) 

in at START and draw a line that connects all of the words which you think deicribe you. 






WHAT IS IMPORTANT TO YOU? 




Verv ImDortant 


Somewhat Imnortant 


Not Tmnorf nnf 


1 rpli(nnn 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 fflmilv 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


frienrt^ 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4- C3r 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


^ mntiPV 1 
J. lllUlICjr 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


^ r*lnthpQ 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


7. boyfriend or girlfriend 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8. grades 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9. what your peers think 
think About von 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 0 'eacher's oninion of vou 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


flik 1 1 vour aDoearancc 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


12. popularity 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


13. T.V. 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


14. telephone 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


15. sports 1 


2 


3 


4 


e 


16. pets 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


17. hobby 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


18. intellect 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


19. health 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


20. weekends 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


21. music 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


^ 22. school 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


23. food 1 
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1 I spend a lot of time daydreaming. 

^2. rm pretty sure of myself. 

3. I often wish I were someone else. 

4. rmea:jytolike. 

5. My parents and I have a lot of fun togt ler. 

6. I never worry about aiiyihing. 

7. I find it very hard to talk in front of the class. 

8. I wish I were younger. 

9. There are lots of ihings about myself Td change if I could 

10. I can make up my mind without too much n)uble. 

11. I'm a lot of fun to be with. 

12. I get upset easily at home. ^ 

13. I always d? the right thing. 

14. Im proud of my school work. 

15. Someone always has to tell me what to do. 

16. It takes me a long time to get used to anything new. 

17. I'm often sorry for the things I do. 

18. I'm popular with kids my own age. 

19. My parents usually consider my feelings. 

20. I'm never unhappy. 
2L I'm doing the best work that I can. 

22. I give in very easily. 

23. I can usually take care of myself. 

24. I'm pretty happy. 

25. I would rather play with children younger than I am. 

26. My parents expect too much of me. 

27. I like everyone I know. 

28. Hike tobecaiJedoninclass. ^ 

O I understand myself. 
ERIC PPS-23 



Community Resources for Physical and Psychological Safety 

# 

1. Agency: All Saints Episcopal Hospital Program: Presentauotis 

Target Area: 9-12 Contact: Social Services Department 

Phone Number 926-2544 
Description: Community education and referral to medical/health resources. 



Agency: American Heart Association 
Target Area: 9 



Phone Number 

Description: Education to decrease heart dissase. 



Program: Putting Your Heart into 
the Curriculum 

CcMitaci: Pam Hodges or 
Patricia Hvans 



732-1623 



Agency: American Red Cross Program: Health Education and Safety 

Ta.-getArea: 9-12 Contact Grace Palmer 

Phone Number 732-4491 
Description: Basic first-aid courses and CPR on any level upon request 



Agency: Because We Care, Inc. Program: Counseling/Presentations 

Target Area: 9-12 Contact: Sarali Brooke 

Phone Number 336-8311, ext420 
Description: Beer ^ We Care Specialists a'ne based at certain school sites throughout the FWISD. They 
provide services in education, prevention, intervention, after care to smdents and their 
families. Information and referral counseling related to drug and alcohol abuse. 



A:jency: Bridge Association, Inc. 
Target Area: 9-12 



Program: Spruce Emergency Youth 
Shelter 

Teen TaDc-Corifideritial 
Counseling 336-TALK 
Counselor on duty 



Description: 



Contact 

Phone Number 877-4663 
Individual, group, and family counseling on a shOTi-term basis for youth. 



6. Agency; Catholic Social Services Program: Presentations/Counseling 

Target Avea: 9-12 Coniact Theresa Rembert 

Phone Number 926-1231 
Description: Family Counseling including ^ : :nt-child, group, and individual. Presentations on self- 
esteem, feelings, and other personal issues. 
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Agency: Charter Hospital Progrrm: Substance Abuse, Self 

TargaArea: 9-12 Esteem 

Contact Joe Milligan or 
Kimber Scou 

Phone Number 292-6844 
Description: Awareness, education and prevention of chemical abuse. Psychiatric disorders. 
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Agency: Department of Human Services Program; Presentations 

Target Area: 9-12 Contact Any worker who answers the 

Phone Number 335-4921 (24 hours) 
Description: Accepts and investigates child abuse lepwts, refers child and femily to agencies as needed; 
foster care is given, also. 



9. Agency: F.A.C.T.S. (Family Assessment, Program: Counseling 

Consultation and Therapy Service) inc. Contact: Leslie R. "Dick" Brockman 
Target Area: 9-12 

Phone Number 921-6858/654.FACT (metro) 
Description: Counseling to individuals, groups, and families c(X)cexning anger control, sex abuse, and 
substance abuse. 



10. Agency: Fire Department, Fort Worth Program: Fight Fire With Care 

Target Area: 9-10 Learn Not to Bum 

Contact: George Strahand or 
Cameron Brown 

Phone Number 870-6861 
Description: A counseling progiam called "Fight Fire With Care," in conjurjction widi the Child Study 
Center Available forjuvenilefiresetlers ages 2-16. Also a program called "Learn Not to 
Bum," used by some schools iri their curriculum. The purpose is to educate children about 
fire safety. 



11. Agency: Fort Worth Fire Department Program: Presentations 

Target Area: 9 Contact: Captain Roy Knight 

Phone Number 870-6865 
Description: Programs and materials on fire safety and prevention of fires in the home. 



12. Agency: Fort Worth Girls Club Program: Presentations on Sexual 

Target Area: 9- 12 Abuse and Dealing with 

Stress 

ContacL- Sally De Poor 

Phone Number 926-0226 
Description: Preventing Teen Pregnancy on how to talk to parents about sexuality. 



13. igency: Fort Worth Police Department Program: Presentation 

Target Area: 9 Contacu Officer K. P. Middleton 

Phone Number 870-7153 
Description: Safety precautions to take when traveling to and from school. Includes dealing with 
strangers, bicycle safety, crosswalk safety. 



14. Agency: Harris College of Nursing Pro^mi: Presentation 

Target Area: 9-12 Contacu Ann Kiridiam. Assistant 

Professor 

Phone Number 236-7048 
Description: Sexual abuse, rape, and how to deal with emotional and psychological abuse. 

so 
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15, Agency: ?4arch of Dimes Program: Prcscniaticms on Safety 

Taipei Area: 9-12 Contact: Laurie Lane, Director of 

Community Health 
Education 

Phone Number 284-2702 
Description: Speakers and classroom presen^ons on health related subjects. U, prenatal care, nutrition, 
dnigs. Free film library. Health career scholarships for qualifying high school 5<;niors. 
Professional inservice in prenatrl area. Lim'tcd financial assistance to post-polio patients. 



16. Agency: Mental Health Association of Program: Effective Learning Materials 
Target Aita: 9-12 Felt Board Stories on 

Identifying Feelings 
Contact: Carolyn Goodspeed 

Phone Number 335-5405 
Descnption: Information, referral and educational services related to nvTital health. Programs on self- 
esteen and stress management 

17. Agency: Parenting Guidance Center Prograni: Effective Parenting 
Target Area: 9 Contact: Parbara Anderson 

Phone Number 332-6348 

332-6399 (Warm line for parents) 
Description: Counseling services for parents who desire, to develop positive parenting sILUs. 

18. Agency: Parenting Guidance Cinter Program: Parenting Eduo\tion Program 
Target Area: 9 for Schools (PEPS) 

Contract: Pam Chcvrcaux 

Phone Number 332-6348 
Description: Five-day presentation by trained volunteers, covering topics relating to parenting skills and 
responsible decision making. 

19. Agency: Rape Crisis Program of the Program: Counseling and Emotional 

Women's Center of Tarrant County Support for Rape Victims 

Target Area: 9-12 Contact: Susan Loving Harris 

Phone Number 338-1126 
Description: Err Dtional support for youth as they go through the trauma of medical and lega. procedures 
and information sharing. 



20. Agency: Tarrant Council on Alcoholism irogram: Presentation 

and Drug Abuse Contact: Kim Kirchoff, Director of 

Target Area: 9-12 Education 

Pam Dunlop, Assistant 
Director 

Phone Number 332-6329 
Description: Covers topics on developing a positive self-image, effects cf peer pressure, knowledge of 
drug safety. 
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11 Aaenc-: Texas Christian 'University Program: Prescamrioi^ 

T^g«^^ 9-12 Contact: Bart>aniBn>,^H^ 

Ducctor, Alcohol and 
DnigEdjcaticii 

Phone Number 921-7100 
DcsaiptOK S«If-cstccm.cc.pingwiUia(kiktivepaicnts.diug education, n^^^ 
communication s^kilk and decision making. 

22 Agetcr Texas ChrUtian University Program: 

iJget^ 9-12 contact: Dr. Hams Khncfdtcr. 

idiKw Counseling Center 

Phone Number 921-7863 
Description: Eating Disorders and Cexual Abuse. 

23 Aaency: The Treatment ?lace Program: Individuainiaapy for the 

(Parents United) Abused and Abcscr 

Tan^iArca: 9-12 Contact: RitaFbust 

one Number 877-3440 (24 l>ours) 
Description: A counseling service for youth who havs been .sexually abused. A counseling program fcr 
the perpetrator. 
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Community 
Resources 




Resources 


FT 


S 


Infonnation 


Adult Probation Department 
200 W.Belknap 
ivrt Worth, Texas 
(817)535^6363 
Contact* Lori Baldwin 






A presentation on ;:robation or the criminal justice system. 


Al-Anon-Alateen Infonnation Service 
1203 L?^-St 
FortV/ Texas 
(817) 336-2492 






Services provided for children of alcoholics. 


American Cancer Society 
2222 Montgc;nery St 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)737-3185 
Contact Lorettd 






Presentations are made to meet the needs of chc age group with 
regards to health education. Films are viewed v/ith a question/ 
answer period following. 


American Red Cross-Tairam County 
6640 Camp Bowie 
Fort Worth* Texas 
(817)732^91 
Contact Grace Palmer 






Classroom presentations on services of the Red Cross. 
Srst aid, and national disaster relief 


Amon Carter Museum 
3501 Camp Bowie 

Fort Wcwth, Texas 

Contact: Anne Farmer, Ast Museum 
Tour C(»rdinatw 






Tours f ;f Museum's pcnnanent collections and special exhibitions 
conducted by trained docents. Can enhance curriculum objecuves 
lii iCAdo oiiu u.u. nisuHy. 


Animal Contml 
(817)870-7398 
Contact: Guy Natalie 






Classrrxxn presentation by officers regardmg responsible pet 
ownership, bite Invention, and adqption. Puppet show and VCR 
tape included in pre^ntaaon. Apprqpnate for grades K*6. 


Asian Cultural Center 
(817) 870-1 lii? 
Contact: MikeGddbcrg 




1 


Classroom presentations on the history and culture of Asian 
society. 



Fi=FicldTrip 
S:=Spcdker Available 



B 



Resources jPT 


s 


Information 


Big Brothers and Sisters of Tarrant County 
1209 W. Freeway 
(817)877^277 
Contact: LannyHassell 






This agency can provide information about their program which 
allows students to learn more abcai this organization. Also can 
(Kovideinformadon about a career in sc ialwork. 


Black Alt Gallery-Profiles in Pride 

IGOOE.Rosedale 

(817)870-9709 






Tour or classroom presentadcm available ur^n request 


Botanic (3ard:!is 

3220 Botanic Carderi Drive, North 
Contact: Clara Wi^^, Education OfB^ ^ 
^817) 870-7682 


s/ 


— ' 


Tours on various topics a\:2ilable. 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
6850 Blue Mound Rd. 
(817)232-5833 
Contact: Receptionist 


v/ 




Tour of the federal building to view die irocess of printing money. 


c 


Resources 


FT 


s 


Information 


CasaK^anana 
3101 W.Lancaster 
(817) 332-9319 or 332-6221 
Contact: KaiKIeca TroosOT, Do^ia 
Shnner, or Dqphne Kaplan 




v/ 


Special daydme performances (lOKN) ajn.) weekdays oiid c\3s& 
^esentations for grades K-12. Theatre school for K-12 with 
scholar5hq)s available. 


ClatLkman's Museum 
1301 W. 7th St 
Fort Worft, Texas 
(817)332-7064 

Contact: Carol '^K^Iliams, Museum/ 
Foundatioa Coordinates 






Historical and current day loc& at the ca2!le and ranching industries 
in Texas. Films and educa!fonal materials also available. 


Center fen* Economic Education 
P.O. Box 5427 
Denton, Texas 76203-5427 
Contact: Dr. William Witter 






Resource persons a7>d materials for economics education. 


Child Abuse Prevention 

P, O. Box 5128 Ariic^on, Texas 76005 

(817)^5090 

Contact* AudraBenner 






Class presentadon on die prevention of child abuse and services 
availab!e to die community. 
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Resources 


FT 


S 


Information 


Citran (City Transit Scrv»cc) 
2304 Pine St 
(817) 870<6226 
Contact: Bobby Dike 






Tour consists of visidng Citran's {Hoperty. A bus is irovided u> 
transport the group to and from school. 


ComprAensivc Crime PreventicMi 

Program 

913 Taylor St 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817)870-6600 

Contact: Receptionist 






PresentaticHis are available on the t\Jlowing subjects: child safety, 
self protection for women, home security, and fraud prevendon. 
Other topics may be requested 



• 



Resources 


Fr 


s 


Information 


Fort Worth Aviation Dept 

I leacham Field Terminal Building 

(817)624-1127 

Contact: Jan Till 






Tour of the terminal buiid* Watch planes take off and land. 
Those over 12 years may visit the control tower. Special tours 
may be arrange! for dder groups who are intereSiBd in aviation 
rel^career'v 


Fort Worth Boys* Qub 
2000 Ellis Ave. 
FcKtWorJi, Texas 
(817)6?4-8405 
Contact: Unit Dircctrff 






A tour (tf die Boys' Club and explanation of the purpose and 
services provided. 


Fort Wonh-Qean City Program 

(817)8/0^360 

CcKitact: Sally Barmley 






Program for lower elementary students with audiovisuals. 


Fwt Worth Chainbcr (rf Ccht jncice 
700 Throcksnorton St 
FortWorfli, Texas 
Contact Receptionist 
(817)336-2491 






Speake.^ available to describe the ways in which the Chamber 
attracts )fiew businesses to the area, as well as the services provided 
to existing Fbrt Worth businesses. 


Fort Wcmh City HaU 

lOOOTJiTockmorton 

Fort W(Kth, Texas 

(817)870-7551 

Contact Olivia Rodriguez 






Tours of City IMl and speakers (Hi a varf*^/ty of tt^ics in city 
govenunent 


Fort Worth Convention and Visitors Bureau 

700Thiockmortoa 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817)336-8791 

Contact Diane Wolf 






Slide show and {Hal i^esentation on history of F(^ Worth and 
tourist attractions. 
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Resources 


FT 


s 


Information 


Fort Worth Er.ploymcnt and 

Tiaining Dept "The Working Connection*' 

440 So. Main 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817)870-8790 






Wide range of topics covered regarding employment and training. 


Fort W<Hth-Firt Safety Education 

lOOOThrockmoctoo 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817)870-6865 

Contact: Cape Roy Knight 






Presentation of film and qucstion/ansv^'^^r session on fire 
prevention and safety. 


Fort Wortii Girls' a::S 
1425 8t!i Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)926-0226 
Contact: Sally Defore 






Classroom presentation on services provided by organization. 


Fort Worth Hispanic Chrmber of 

(ijmmerce 

2315 N. Main 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(317)625-5411 

Contact* Receptionist 






Speakers a>'ailable on a variety of topics related to business 
opportunities fcH* Hispanics. 


Fort Worth Metropolitan Black Chamber 

of Commerce 

2914 ERcjcdale 

Fcrt Worth, Texas 

(817)53i-851u 






Speakers available cm a variciy of topics related to business 
cpportunities foe 3lacks. 


Fort Woj A Municipal Cour 
TccnCourt*^ 
ICOOlhrocfanorton 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)870-8680 






Available to make presentations to classes during which a video 
x^-y^ is shown fdlowed by a question/answer session. Students 
may also serve as volunteers in Teen Court 


Fort W(Hth Museum of Science and Histor> 
1501 Montgomery St 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)732-1631 

Contact Group Services Office 






One-hour gtiidcd tour of mu^um exhibits. Special emphasis may 
be placed on a variety of topics. Tours pcisented Tuesday through 
Friday at 9:30 and 1 1:00 ajn. Maximum: 60 students per tour. 


Fnrt Worth Mfitiir^ Cf^nt^ 

RL 10 Box 53 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)237-1111 

Contact Rcf jptiotiist j 






uijc-iiour guiucu udU waiK uscs vWdxcx nistoiy iicms sucn as 
skulls and seeds to familiarize students with the natural world. 
Specialized programs availabte on request Students divitfed 
into groups of 10-12. Maximum grotqi i?ize 80. 
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Resources 




s 


Information 


Fort Worth Opera Associadon 
3505 W. Lancaster 
Fort Worth. Texas 
(81'n 731-0833 






One-art qperaperfcKmingtFoupi. Two 3-wcck performance 
periods, 1 spring, 1 fall, and one-iXt children's opera wiuh 
question/answer time following. iUso with program: make-up 
and set assembly demonstralion. 


Fort Worth Park & Rcc. Dept 
Historic Log Cabin Village 
(817)926-5881 
Contact: Receptionist 


v/ 




Students visit the hist(^c Itog homes and grist mill. 
Demonstratioas of various i»oneer crafts and the q)erations of 
a stone ground mill. 


Fort Worth Police Dcpc 
350 W. Belkn^ 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)»77-8017 

Contact: Patrol C^)tam*s Otficc 






A \ide variety of topics can be covered dealing with aime 
prevention and the week of the police. 


Fort Worth Public Health DepL 
1800 University Dr. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)870-7213 

Contact: Kathy Bsema!^ EducatiOT Dept 


v/ 




A tour of the health department Classroom presentations on a 
variety of health matters. 


F(xt Wortli £t;ir-Telegram 
400W.7lh St 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)336-9271 

Contact: Receptionist, Educational 
Services 






Tour includes all dqjanments of the Star-Teleg^am and speakers 
describe the processes invcdved in withering and printing the 
news. 


Fort Worth Symphony CXthestra 
-^401 Trail Lake Dr. 
I ort Worth, Texas 
(817)921-2676 
Contact: Nancy Bucharian 






A Trescntation including the following: History of symphony, 
description of types of instruments, listening to types of 
music» and the inner wcrkfiigs of an orchestra. 


Fbrt Worth-Tar-^t County 
Young Lawyers Association 
Texas BuiJding 
(817)3384092 
Contact: Receptionist 






Classroom presentddknis <xi law-related toincs and law as a 
career. 


Fort Worth Zoo 
(817)870-7055 
Contact: Zoo Ediuration Dqjt 






Guided tours provide students the 0{qx3rtunity to learn the proper 
care (^animals and meet the pec^le who care for the animals 
in a zoo. 
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G 
O 


inionnaiion 


Genealogy Librarian Fort Worth 
Public Library 
300 Taylor Sl 
Fort Worth, TX 
(817) 870-7740 






Speakers and tours to prepare students for genealogical research. 


General Motors Corp* 
2525 E. Abram 
Arlington, Texas 
(817)649-6254 

Contact: Office of Hant Security 






Tours of assembly plant are conducted at no charge Mon-Fri. 


General Services Administration 
819 Taylor Sl 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(317)334-2321 
Contact: Marcelto Banks 






A general discussion on the purpose, function, and general 
operation of a government agency; information on how to begin 
a career in government service. 


H 


Refyources ! FT 


s 


Information 


Historic Preservation Council for 

Tarrant County 

902 S. Jenninjs Ave. 

(817)338-02G7 

Cdntacu Maity(!raddock 






Speakers provide imormation about the preservation 
of historical buildings in Tarrant County. 


I 


Resources 


FT 


s 


Informaiion 


Internationa] Training in C(Hiununlca- 
tions Toastmistrcss" 
(817)926-2288 
Conuct: Crystal Ward 






Training in public speaking £nd ^)eakers available on a variety 
oft(^ics« Organized extra<urricular club for high school. For 
details in oiganizing, contact M2:ry Hem, 923*5382. 


Inter Cultura 
iSlOSlh Ave* 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)3324691 
Contact: Nicky Hollartd 






Presentations on wc^id cultures and their interdependence with each 
other. 



so 
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Resources 


bT 


S 


Information 


Kimbell An Museum 
3333 Camp Bowie 
Fori Worth, Texas 
(81*7)738^11 

Contact: An Museum Cct^dinator 


v/ 




Guided tours of the permanent collection and special traveling 
exhibitic ns arc offered A number of lours have been designed 
to fulfill essential elen:ents. Slide [ffograms on art elements, 
periods, world areas available. Free. 
Call Education Department, 332-8451 


KDTO/KERA Educational Services 

Dep3itment 

3C0 Harry Hine? Blvd. 

Dallas, Texas 75201 

(114)871-1390 






Guide for librarians mi classroom teachers of educational program* 
mingtoberecorded» 


KTVT Channelll Television 
4801 W. Freeway 
Fon Worth, Texas 
(817)451-111 
Contact: Penny Preston 






Classroom visiUHs to ^)eak on directing the television news cast 


ivAVio 'Liiaiuiei D 1 V 

3900 BamettSt 

Fon Worth, Texas 

Contact: Weatherman-Channel 5 


y 




Tours of weather reporting facilities only* 








L 


Rp<fcniirri^ 


VV 

k 


c 


JUlllll illililUll 


League of Women Voters 
101 S, Jennings Ave. 
Fort Wortfi, Texas 
(817)33<S-1333 

Contact: Linda Burgess-236- 1938 for 
Soeakcr's Bureau 






The voting process and national, state, and local candidates are 
discussed by classroom s]r>eakt?s. 


M 


R^urces 


FT 


s 


Information 


Modem An Museum of Fort Worth 

1309 Mwitgoraay 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817)738-9215 

Contcct: TourCoordinatcx^ 






General ard special exhibition xxirs provukd. Guided tours offer 
stiidcnts an opportunity to view ar^ discuss various works of 
modemart Two-three weeks advance nodce required Free. 
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Resources 
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— 1 
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: Information 


NAACT-National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
1063 Evans Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(ol7/332-o91y 
Contact: Receptionist 






lijr 

Speakers available to discuss the current issues and concerns of 
Black Americans. 


NCNB-TEXAS 
Marketing Department 
(817)350-6161 
Contact: Sami Roop 






Class pres^tt^ on the banking industry. 


Noble Planetarium-Museum of 
Science and History 
ISOl Montgomery St 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)732-1631 
Contact: Group Services 






Presentations allow students to expiojne the universe. 
Sophisticated multi-media equipment helps create an environment 
where each student's imagination is stimulated Topics vary. 
Minimum cost per student 


0 t 


Resources 




s 


Information 


Omni Theatre-Fort W<Mth Museum of 

Science and History 

1501 Montgomery Sl 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817)732-1631 

Contact: Group Services 






Film programs on a variety of scientific and/or cultural topics. 
Topics vary acccHxiing to availaide Elm. 



p 



Resources 




S 


Information 


Parenting Guidance Center 
2928 W. 5th St 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)332-6348 
Contact' Receptionist 






Topics include individual, marital, and family counseling service; 
Infonnation available on efTecdve parenting. 
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Resources 




s 


Information 


Safety Council of Fort Worth 

301 Oakhurst Scenic Drive 

Fort Worth, Texas (817) 831-0641 

Contact Rommie Terrell or Jack Mitchell 






Education programs dealing with accident prevention in tht tsme, 
in traffic, in the workplace, and in recreational pursuits. 


Saint Joseph Hospital 
1401 S.Main 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817) 336-9371 Ext 6815 
Contact: Paula Milchem 






A wide range of topics presented by individ^ Is of Speaker's 
Bureau. Contact resource person for listing of topics. 


Scott William Edrington Theatre 
3505 W. Lancaster 

Fort Worth, Texas (817) 738-6509 
Contact: BillGarber 


s/ 




Discount rates for preview of every show - $3 per student Tour of 
facilities to view play set may also be arranged. Contact Mr. 
Garber for arrangements. 


Sid Richardson Collection of Western Art 

Museum 

309 Main Street 

Fort Worth, TX (817) 332-6554 
Contact: JanBrenneman 






Tour of museum's permanent collection includes discussion of art 
elements. Western artists such as Remington and Russell, and 
I9lh ?nd early 20th cenmry history and civilizat* n. 


Story Patch PlaycTS 
6706 Camp Bowis 

Fort Worth, Texas (8 17) 738-''549 






Theatrical pitxiuctions for elementary students. Fee charged for 
services. 



T 



Resources 




S 


Information 


Tarrant Council on Alcoholism and Drug 
Abuse 

617 7th Ave. Suite 305 

Fort Worth, Texas (817) 332-6329 

Contact: EUcnNelsr ' Ranuae Gillespie 






Classroom presentaticn and video on social problems of alcohol 
and drug abuse. 


Tarrant County Association tor the Blind 
9l2W.B!oad;vay 

Fbrt Worth, Texas (817) 332-3341 
Contact: Wayne Pound 






A tour of the woricshop for the blind Observe production lines 
and product assembly. Speakers give general ovcrvr.w of 
agency services and th2 disability of blindness. 


Tarrant County Black Historical and 
Genealogical Society 
1020 E. Humbolt 

Fbrt Worth. Texas (817) 332-6049 
Contact: Mrs. Lenora RoUa 






Class presentations on Black history ai ^ genealogical 
methodology. 




Resources 




s 


InformaticHi 


Tarrant County Districi Attorney 
200 W. Belknap 
Fort Woith» Texas 
(817)334.1116 
Contact: TadHowington 


y 




Speakers available to give overview of ccanty government and 
tours of county offices and courthouse may be arranged. 


Tarrant County Humane Society 

1840 E.Lancaster 

Fort Worthy Texas 

(817) 332-5681 or 332-5367 

Contact: Lynn Bussington 






Film shown about functions of the Humane Society. 
Question/answer session concerning abuse» neglect, and 
peculation* 

• 


Tarrant Cbunty Junior College 
1500 Houston St 
Fort Worthy Texas 
(817)877'>9212 
Contact NilaBaiker 






Speakers available on a wide variety of topics. Contact Ms. 
Barke/ f'^ speakers* bureau listing. 


Tarrant County Juvenile Retention Center 

2701KimboR(L 

Fort Worthy Texas 

(817)834^311 

Contact: ReccpticMiist 






Tour of facilities for limited number of students and guest speakers 
available. 


Teen Challenge of Fbrt Worth 
747 Samuels Ave. 
Fort Worthy Texas 
(817)336-8191 
Contact: Receptionist 






A film is shown followed by a discussion and question/answer 
session on drug prevention. 


Texas Agricultural Extension Service 
200 W. Bluff St 
Fbrt WMth» Texas 
(817);>34-1293 
Contact: Geneva Smith 




y 


A pcesentatiot. discussing uibon landscapes, gardenings 
agribusiness* plant science, etc. 


Texas Christian University 

3825 HiUlopRA 

Fort W(Hth, Texas 

(817)921-7490 

Contact: Charleen McGilvray 




y 


Tours of specific subjea areas or general tour of campus ray be 
arranged Presentations can be made concerning choosing*, 
college, financial aid for college, and history of TCU. 
Contact various departments for subject specialists. 


TU Electric Service 
115 W. 7lh St 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)336-9411 
Contact: T^eceotiomst 




y 


Tour of power plant for 5tb grzde and up and electric service 
building for 9lh grade up. Tours by reservation Monday-Friday. 
Free loan of films and programs on energy for K-12. Classroom 
speakers fflie available upon leque:^ 
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s 


Infommtion 


Texas Employment Commission 
301 W, 13ih Sl 
Fon Vorth. Tcxss 

Ifi 1 1) J J.jO 111 






Information on choosing an occupation, rnaldng contacts in search 
of employment, making appointments for interviews etc- 


Texas Heritage Inc. "ThisUe Hiir 
15C5 Pennsylvania 
(817)336-1212 

Contact; Susan Haskcr or Da-.elda Crouse 






Volunteers conduct 1/2 hour to 1 hour tours of Thisde HilL 
Allows students to view the way of life of the Fort Worth Cattle 
barons and to panicipate in an architecture-scavenger hunt 
Cost: SLSOpcr student 


TexiJS Rangers 
12S0Cope!andRd 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)273-5222 
Contact: TaunecPaur 






Local major league baseball club maintains a speakers' bureau. 
Will send speakers to classrooms. 


u 


Resources 


FT 


s 


Irformation 


U. S. Air Force-Carswell A.F.B. 
(817)782-7157 

Conca^^ Sgt Becky Robinson 






A drive-thru explanation of the Air Force Baje, a military dog 
demonstration, a base fire stadoo tour, and a tour and explanation 
of B-52D and KD 135 Aircraft assigned to Carswell 


V 


Resources 


FT 


s 


Information 


Vietnam Veteran's Center 
1305 W. Magnolia Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(817)921-3733 

ConiacL- Don Waak or Hugh McKay 






Counselors at Vietnam Vet Center will speak to classes on their 
experiences in and perspectives of Vietnaii:. 


w 


Resources 




s 


Infonnatioii 


Weaver and TidweU, CP.A*'s 
t500 Sinclair 
Fort W<Hth, Texas 
(817)332-7905 






An informal IcctmeAcsponsc to a question sesr* * is presented. 
Also, a pers<Mial financial statement slide presentaticY. for book- 
keq)ing classes. 


Women's Center of Tarrant County 

1723 Hemphill 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817)9274040 

Contact* Mary Blasingame 






Classroom presentadon on issues affecdng women. 
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FORT WORTH INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

RESOURCES 

ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Dr. Don R. Roberts, Superintendent of Schools 878-3707 

Mr. Eugene Gutierrez^ Associate Superintendent, Non-Instnictional Services 877-5687 

Dr. Morris HoLnes, Associate Superintendent, Instfuctional Services 878-3710 

Ms. Jo Ann Houston, Assistant Superintendent, Personnel Services 878-3721 

Dr. Dan Powell, Assistant Superintendent, Elementary and Secondary Education 878-3728 

Dr. Midge Rach, Assistant Superintendent, Iny:n:jtional Plai Jiing and DevelqHnent 927-1910 

Mr. Eldoo Ray, Assistant Superintendent, Operations and Construction 625-9883 

Mr. Joe Ross, Assistant Superintendent, Community, Employee, and Governmental Relations 878-3725 

Dr. John Sawyer, Assistant Superintendent, Business and Finance 878-3705 

Dr. J. D. Shipp, Assistant Superintendent, InstnicUonal Suppwt 878-3719 

Offices/Departments 

Adopi-A-School 878-3723 

Art 927-0458 

Athletic 335- X)2 

Business Transportation 534-3375 

Choral and General Music 927-1768 

Communication§/InfornMiion Center 336-2626 

BilinguaVESL 927-0228 

Curriculum [ 927-0845 

Production/Distributicn 926-2492 

Elementary Schools 878-3724 

High Schools 878-3734 

Middle School 878-3735 

Early Childhood Education 921-2823 

English/Language Arts Ptogram Director 927-1876 

Fbrcign Language Program Director 927-0523 

Gifted and Talented Program 927-0609 

Health Education Program Director 921-265 1 

Instructional Computing Program Director 921-1774 

Instrumciital 926-1199 

Mathematics 927-1877 

Physical Education 921-2811 

Profcssioc^ Dcvelc^Knent 927-1900 

Professional Library and Media 735-4898 

Reading 927-0923 

Science 927-0731 

Social Studies 927-1908 

Vocational and Adult Education 878-3743 
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Periodicals in the professional library 1989-1990 



American Joumil of Education 

Appraisal: Science Books for Young People 

Arithmetic Teacher 

Bulletin of the Center for Children's Books 

Classroom Computer Learning 

Counselor Education and Supervision 

Educational Lcadershq) 

Educational TechnoJogy 

Elementary School Journal 

English Journal 

Equity and Excellence 

Excq}Uonal Children 

Executive Educator 

Hve Owls 

Giiied Child Quarterly 

GiftftlChiW Today 

Honiboc^ 

Instnxnor 

Phi Delta Kappan 

Psychology Today 



Reading Teacher 

School Scie-nce and Mathematics 

Science and Children 

Science Books and Films 

Sckrce Teacher 

Social Education 

Social Studies 

TechtreiKis 

Journal of Counseling and Development 

Journal of Learning Disabilities 

Journal of Physical Education, Recreation, and Darce 

Journal of Reading 

Journal of School Health 

Language Arts 

Library Journal 

Mathematics Teacher 

Modem Languai^ Journal 

Oasis 

Vocational Education 
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SCHOOL RESOURCES 1989-1990 

Title Name Expertise 
Principal 



A&iistant Principals 



Teachers as Resoiirte5; 



• 
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Special Program CoordinatOTS 

Instmcdonal Specialists 

Department Chdrperson/ 
Lead Teacher 

Counselors 



Librarian 



Attendance Clerig 



financial Qeric 



Food Servic e Manager 
PTAyPTO President 
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"Many instructional 
models have been 
developed for educaiing 
our youth. Instructional 
methods should provide 
opportunities for the 
students to organize 
their ideas in ways 
meaningful to them. 
We recognize that a 
variety of instructional 
meihod- is appropriate. 
Certain methods may be 
effective for developing 
skills, whiie another 
method may be more 
effective for higher level 
though t» Variety in 
instructional methods 
has been shown to be 
crucially important" 
-Grayson R Whcatlcy 



Students G0n0rslly Bememben 

10% oTwhattB^ READ 

46% Gf^ffbaiibty HEAR.£S£E 
90% of w^t% S^T feey.Do 
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COOPERATIVE LEARNING 



Graphic Drgrni^Ers 
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-TEACHING STRATEGIES 

for Cueing THINKING in the CLASSROOM 



"Strategy l^' 

Think-Pair-Share 

Think-Pair-Share is a muldmode discussion cycle in which students listen to a question or presentation, have 
time to "think" individually, fzlk with each other in "pairs" and finally "share" responses with the larger group. 
The teacher signals students to switch fipom "listen" to "think" to "pair*" to "rfiare" by using cues (fig. 1). 



Studentsraisetheirhandsonly on signals, m?/ directly after the question or a re^)^^ Students may .write or 
diagram their thoughts. In this activity, teachers also give cues on options for "how" students are !o think or 
work in pairs. For instance, teachers may cue the students to reach concensus, engage in problem solving, or 
assume the role of devil's advocate (fig. 2). 



Httid Signals 
liflttD' Think Pair Share 



Cues for 

Wheel Listen - Think - Piir - Share 




Gudi 



Lutes 



Cube 



Listen 



C3uxt 




Shtre 



Rg. 1. Cues for Think-Pair-Sharc 



Coctensoi 
Reci{>rocal Tetdiing 



Devil*s Advoctte 



Thinking iloud 
ptt3blcm solving 



,Piir Problem Solving 
Rg.2. Think-Pair-Share Structures 



Reprinted with permissinn of Jay McTisihe, Education Specialist, Maryland State D(yartment of Education. 
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"Strategy 2" 



Ready Rervling Rcfeiw» 



a 



i! 

a 
I 
a 



Reading Reference 
Bookmark 

While you rcad- 

Tell 
yourself what the 
author says. 
Ask 

yourself if what you are 
reading makes sense. 
Picture 
what the author 
describes. 
Identify 
the main ideas. 
Predict 
what will come next 

L" you don't understand- 
Identify 
tlieprobJcm. 
Remind 
yourself of what you want 
to fiaid out 
Look Back. 
Look Ahead. 
Slow Down. 
Ask 
for help. 

Alter you read- 
Retell 
what you read in your own 
words. 
Summarize 
the most *mportant ideas. 
Aik 

yourself questions and 
answer them. 
Picture 
in your mind what the 
author described. 
Decide 
what ^as especially 
interesting or enjoyable. 



a: 
a! 

a! 



a 
a 

a' 
a 

a' 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

a^ 
a 

3 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

a: 
a 

a: 
a 
a 



If one analyzes the dififeitrtces between good and poor readers, the 
importance of the strategic behaviors that good readers spontaneously 
employ uefore, during, and after their reading would be obvious. 

The Ready Reading Reference bookmark was developed to sununarize 
knowledge about "good reader^ strategies. The bookmark serves as a 
tangible iastructional tool and a concrete c\yi for students during 
independent reading. 

These instructional tools can easily be made for classroom use and adapted 
to tlie appropriate grade. 




Reprinted vrith permission of Jay McTighe, Education Specialist, Maryland State Department of Education. 
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••Strategy 3" 

Questioning/Discussion Strategies Bookmark 

Teachers can intcgiate effective questioning and discussion stratcgfes into tl;*.ir daily repertoires by referring to a 
"cueing" bookmark which features question starters on one side and discussion strategies on the other. During 
cL^ssroom discussion, the bookmcTk reminds teachers to use these prormsing strategies . 



Front 

Questioniog for Quality Thinking 

Acknowledge — Identification and recall of information 

who» what, when, where, how ? 

Describe 

Comprehension — Organization and selection of facts 
andidei^>s 

Tell in your own words. 

What is t^»e main idea of 1 

AppHcation — Use of facts, rules, principles 

Now is ^an example of ? 

Now is ^related to ? 

Why is 



significant? 



Analysis — Separation of a whole into component parts 

What are the or features iA 7 

Classify ^according to . 

Outlinc/diagramAveb: . 



How does compirc/concrast with . 

What evidence can you lisi for 



Synthesis~-Combination of ideas to form a whole 

What would you predfct^er from 7 

What ideas can you add to ? 

How would you create/design a new ? 

What might happen if you combined 

with ? 

What solutions would you suggest f(x ? 



Evaluation — Development of qnnions, judgment:^, or 
decisions 

Do you agree ? 

Whr: do you think about ? 

What is the nvost important ? 

Priwitize . 

How would you decide about 1 



Back 

Strategies to Extend Student Thinking 

• Remember '^wait tluic I and H"* 
Provides at least three seconds of thinking time 
after a question and after a re^)on$e 

• Utilize ''think-pair-share'* 

Allow individual thinking time, discussion with a 
partner, and then open up the class discussion 

• Ask "follow-ups** 

Why? Do yi>u agree? Can you elaborate? 
Tell me niU-c. Can you give an example? 

• Vviihold JudgQent 

Respond to fiOident answers in a non-evaluative 
fashion 

• Ask for summary (to promote active 
listening) 

"Couki you please summarize John*s point?** 

• Survey the class 

"Itfow many people agree with the ajthOT*s point of 
view?- Cthumbsiqi, thumbs down") 

• Allow for student calling 

"Rkhaidt will you please call on someone else to 
rcqjondT 

• Play deviPs advocate 

R^aire studmts to defend their reasoning against 
different points of view 

• Ask students to Unpack their thinking" 
"Describe how you arrived at your answer." ("think 
ahXKT) 

• Call on students randomly 

Not just those with raised hand.^ 

• Student questioning 

the students devetop their own questions 

• Cue student responses 

"There is not a single afreet answer for this 
questioa I want you to consider alternatives.'" 



What criteria woddyouuseto^sess. 



Cueing Bookmark 



ERLC 



Source: Language and Learning Improvement Branch, Division of Instruction, Maryland State Department of 
Education, Mc Tighe, 1985. Reiffinted with permission. 
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"Strategy 4" 
Cognitive M8pp5ng 



Cognitive nups are effective tools for helping sNdents improve their organizational anilities, lliese provide a 
visual, holistic rcpreseniaiion of facts and concepts and their relationships within an organizational framework. 1T*y 
help students to 1) represent abstract or implicit information in more concrete torn 2) dcpa the relationships 
among facts and concepts 3) generate and elaborate ideas; 4) relate new information to prior knowledge and 5) store 
and retrieve information. These cognitive maps become blueprints for oral discourse and written composition • 






ARACTCR 


l 






Problem 



G^%1($) 



Alternatives 


Ptos<^ & Cons© 






© 




O 


& 




o 


© 




e 


1© 



r 



Analogy Link 







DecisionCs) 




Re£son(s) 









Story 1 

T 



2i 



Story 2 



s 



2t 

su 



it 
> 
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Reprinted with permisaon of Jay McTighe, Education Specialist, Maryland State D^jartment of Education. 
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••strategy 



Problem-Solving Strategies Wheel 

Teachers who wish to improve student problem solving can sp^d classroom time examining the solution "process" 
along with the final answer, mode^ their ow*t strategic reasoning by "thinking aloud," and provide explicit 
instruction in problem-solving heuristics, using a Problem Solving Strategies Wheel. Teachers should project the 
wheel on a tian^arcncy ot draw a wheel on a large piece of postciboard, thereby making it an instmcticxial tool tlua 
reminds teachers and students of the strategies of the experts. 




Transparency 

Repmud with permission of Jay McTighe. Education Specialist, Maryland SlBX^ Department of Education. 
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GRAPHIC ORGANIZERS 



Cfaphk: reprwntatkxw « vHuiJ lllustrabo^ 

i gjwi topic Here w $>>cwn nine "ge««ric" graphic forms with their corrwponding hmet. Also given are examples of topics that could 
be represented fay each graphic form. Tliese graphia shoiv at a glance the key parts o( the whole and their relaUons, helping the learner to 
comprehend text and solve oroblemi. 



Spklcr Map 



Contkmum/Scalc 




Used to describe a central Idea: a thing (a geographic region), 
process (meiosis)« concept (altruism), or proposition with 
support (experimenul drugs should be available to AIDS vie* 
tim$>. Key frame questions: What is the central idea? WhAt 
are its attributes? What are its functions? 



S?rlef of Events Chain 
Ifittiating Event 




Used to describe the sttges o^ something (the lifo cycle of a 
primate); the steps in a linear prxedune (how to neutralize 
an acid): a sequence of evenrs (how feudalism led to the 
fonnao'oo of nadon states); or the 9oaK actions; and /xAxynes 
of a historical figure or charactef in a (the rise and izW 
of Napoleon). Key fran>e questions: What is the object, pf> 
cedufe* or initiating :vent? What aie the stages or steps? How 
do they lead to one anod^er ? Wnat Is the final outcome? 
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low 



High 



Used for time lines shearing historical events or ages (grade levels m 
school), degrees of something (v%eighO, shades of meaning (Likert scales), 
or ratings scales (achievement in school). Key frame questions: What is 
being scaled? Whai are the en^y points? 



Compar«/Contrast Matnx 
Nanve 1 Name 2 



Attribute. 1 


- 




Attributif 2 






Attribute 3 







Used to shw similai!ties and differences between two tilings (people, 
places events, ideas, etc). Key frame questions: What tilings are bemg 
compared? How are tiiey similar? How are tivey different? 



Probtefn/Sokitkm Outline 



Problem 



Solf^Dn 



Who 


What 
Why 




r 


Attempted 
Solutions 

I 
2. 


Results 

I 
2. 







End Result 



Used to represent a problem, attempted solutions, arxj ffsults (the n*;- 
tional debt). Key frame questions: What was tiie prt^blem? Who had the 
problem? Why was it a problem? 'What attempts wi'tt made to solve tix^^B 
problem? Did tiiose attempis fxKxe^d? 
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G .aphic Organizas (Cont'd) 




Used to show causal infomution (">us« oi powty). a hierarchy (typ« 
(A insects), or branrhing procedures (the circulatory sysrem). Key frame 
questions: What is the supettwJinate category? What arj the subofdirute 
categories? How are they related? How many lev<l$ are there? 



Fishbone 



Result 




Detail 



Used to show the causal interaction o^ a complw evwt (an 
eleaioo, a nuclear explosion) or corr^Iex phenomenon 
(juv«fiile delinquency, learning disabilities). 1^ frame ques- 
tions: What are the (aaors that cause X? How do they inter- 
relate? Are the factors that cause X the same as (hose that cause 
X to persist? 



Human Intf/raction OtJitlne 



Coats 



Coals 



Cycle 



Person 1 
Croup 1 



Inttriction 



Person 2 
Croup 2 



Aaion 



Action 



Reaction 



' Rfaction 1 
-Reaction 2 



Oirtcome* 



Outcomes 




Person 2 
Croup 2 




Used to shav the nature a an inteoction betv%een persons of groups 
l^'opean seftters and ArtK/ican Indians). Key frame questions; Who are 
^ persons Ot groups? What Here ihetr goals? Old they conflia or 
cooperate? Wk*« was the outcome for each person ^ group? 



Used to shew ho^ a series oH ewnts interaa to produce a set 
d results again and again (weather phenorDena* cyc*^ of 
achievement and ^ilurt^ the liie c^cle). Key frame questions: 
W()ac are the critical events in the cyckf How amh^ relaced? 
In wh£t ^Mys are they sel^'ntfordng? 



Printed with permission of Dr. Beau I^y Jones, North Central Regional Educational Laboratory, 1988. 
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WEBBING 



WEBBING is a method of brainstorming or generating ideas on a given topic in which 
connections among related ideas arc shown. By doing a webbing activity, a teacher can 
determine what the class knows about a certain subject 



PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Chocse a major topic. 

2. Divide the topic into subtopics. 

3. Show connections between related ideas. 



Sandwiches 



Spelling 



Reading 



Writing 



Lunch 



hot lunch 
painting 



7^ 



drawing / 







• • the ■ 
School Day 








States 



ommunities 



Mathematics 



*^singing 
Science 



* ii^struments 



Recess — I V 
gai^ play^unA \ 



counting 
addition subtraction 



animals 



plants 



Reprinted with Permission from ABC's of Thinking with Caldecott Books, p. 102. 
Copyright 1988 Book Lures, Inc. 



DECISIONMAKING 



DECISION MAKING is a process leading to the selection of one of several options 
after consideration of facts, ideas, possible alternatives, probable consequences, and 
personal values. 

PROCESS STEPf: 

1 . Identifj the problem. 

2. Think of alternative solutions. 

. Illstablish criteria for weighing each alternative. 

4. Weigh the alternatives on the basis of the criteria. 

5. Choose the alternative which is rated best. 

6. Give reasons for your choice. 



CRITERIA 
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s 

0 
L 
U 
T 
I 
0 
N 
S 





Easy to 
make and 
take 


Good for 
you 


Tastes 
good 


Popcorn 








Cup 

cakes 








Apples 









Reprinted wth Pwmissicm from ABC's of Thinking with Caldccott Books. p: 24 
Copyright 1988 Book Lures, Inc. 
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TASK ANALYSIS 



TASK ANALYSIS is a system for breaking down a task into fundamental skills and 
subskills. The first step is to define the final performpnce goal and then to list the 
skills necessary to attain that goal. This skill is fundamental in problem-solving 
acdvities. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Define the final performance goal. 

2. List the steps and skills necessary to reach that goaL 

3 Follow the steps to determine if they produce the goiaL 



3 
5 

5 
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BRAINSTORMING 
The Goal of Brainstorming is 

1. PRODUCE MANY RESPONSES 

2 . ACCEPT ALL RESPONSES 

3 . WITHHOLD PRAISE OR JUDGMENT OF ANY 
SINGLE RESPONSE GIVEN 

4 . PROVIDE AN ACCEPTING ATMOSPHERE 

5 . rflTCHHIKE ON EACH OTHER'S IDEAS 

6 . AIM FOR QUANTITY— NOT ALL RESPONSES WILL 
BE OF HIGH QUALITY 



K 

\ 

\ 
N 
N 
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GENERALIZATION 

A GENERALIZATION is a rule, principle, or fOTnula that governs ot explains a 
number of rei led sittiations. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1 . Collect, organize, and examine the material. 

2. Identify the comaion characteristics. 

3. Make and state a generalization based on the commoc 
characteristics. 

4. Find other instances in which the generalization is true. 

5. Try to transfer the generalization to other situations or uses. 



ANALOGY 

An ANALOGY is a comparison which points out similarities between two things 
that might be different in all other respecu^^ or circumstances. 
Example: Shoe is to foot as mitten is to (hand). 
Nose is to smell as ear is to (hear). 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Select items that are to be compared. 

2. Identify the common clues ir the items. 

3. Determine how the first two items are related. 

4. Complete the analogy by choosing the item that relates to the 
third item in the same way^ 



Reprinted with'Permission from /£CYof Thinking with Caldecon Booksvp. 24 
Copyright 1988 Bock Lures, Inc. 
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I CREATIVE THINKING STRATEGIES 



— — FLUENCY ■ 

FLUENCY is the ability lo produce common responses lo a given situation. The 
emphasis is on quantity rather than on quality. The intent is to build a large store of 
inforittation or material for further, selective use. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

i • Define tbe situation and determcne the category* 
2* Ask the stud&nts for many responses, 

3, Foilovi^ ^rs^nstorming rules, 

4, List kH titHS given. 



—FLEXIBILITY 

FLEXIBILITY is the ability to respond in a variety of categories, to group reqjonses 
into new uses for familiar objects or situations. Flexibility requires thinking beyond 
the usual and obvious to the new and original. In the su»y of the OX-CART MAN, 
•'ho would expect the farmer to sell his boxes, his ox-cc-t, his ox, and the ox*s yoke and 
harness, walk home, and begin over again? As with flexibility, the best responses 
require time to de\ .*op. Students need time to incubate the best ideas, 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1* Identify the information to be used* 
2 Examine the items to be use;^* 

3, Identify many categories for the materiaL 

4, Respond with new and creative categories or uses* 



ORIGINALITY 



ORIGINALITY is the ability D generate novel, nontraditional, or un^pected ideas 
and to interpret these ideas in clever, unique products. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1* Determine and define the situation* 

2, Ask for originaU unique ideas* 

3* Provide products for sharing the original idea* 
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ELABORATION 



ELABORATION is the process of adding details to an existing product Introduce the 
story by discussing stories of fairies, princesses, knights, kings, and dragons. Help the 
students elaborate on the basic design of a dinosaur to create a dragon. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1 • Examine the basic idea or object io be changed or Improved bv 

elaboration. 
2. Defme the b9 x idea. 

3 • Decide how to add to or expand on the basic idea to make it more 

Interesting or complete. 
4. Add details to develop a more interesting or useful idea. 



DISCOVERY 

DISCOVERY is a method of teaching the processes of science cm* problem solving in 
which the teacher silently conducts the c^monstration and the students attempt to 
detemiine why what is shown occurs. 

PROCESS STEPS: 

1. Silently show the demonstration after telling the group to watch 
carefully and challenging them to try to determine why what they 
see occurs. 

2. Collect observations on the chalkboard. 

3. Have the class ask questions that can be answered by yes or no in 
order to obtain information to supplement their observations. 

4. Ask if there are any operational questions that could be 
investigated or other demonstrations that need to be done in Girder 
to supply more information. Allow time to investigate or to 
perform the desired demonstrations. 

5. Collect on the chalkboard those points or factors that the class 
deems important to the problem solution. 

6 . Call for a solution^ or multiple solutions^ to the problem. 
Children should not only present their solutions but also present 
supporting evidence from the problem-solving session. 
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THE INDEPENDENT STUDY MODEL 




Reprintcd-wijh.pr missim-irom ABC's of-Tlunking-with CaldecotfBfxks,^. 7A. 
Copyright 1988, Book Lures, Inc. 
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— COOPERATIVE LEARNING - 

Cooperative leaming is a systematic model for teaching content while having students 
practice skills necessary for effective group work. The basic piinciples of cooperative 
learning are: 

1 • Face«to-face interaction 
2. Individual accountability 
3 • Positive interdependence 

4 . Social skills 

5 . Group processing 
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Circles of Learning 



Quick Cooperative Starters 



Learning Partners: Ask the students to tum to a neighbor and ask him/her something about the lesson, to 
explain a concept you've just taught, lo explain the assignment, to explain how to do what you've just taught, to 
summarize the three most important points ofuhe discussion, c: whatever fits the lesson. 

Reading Groups: Students read material together and answer the questions. One person is the Reader, another 
the Recorder, and the third the Checker (who checks to make certain eveJ7one understands, agrees with, and can 
explain the answers). The' ^ ist come up with liirce possible answers to each question and circle their favorite one. 
When finished, they sign the paper to certify that they all understand, agree on, and can explain the answers. 

Bookends: Before a film, lecture, or a reading, have students summarize together what they already know about 
the subject and come up with questions they have about it. Afterwards, the trios answer questions, discuss new 
infonr.ation, and formulate new questions. 

Jigsaw: Each person reads and studies part of a selection with a partner, practices teaching the section with a new 
partner (student studying same section from another group), then teaches what he or she Has learned to the other 
members of the group. Each Uien quizzes the group members until satisfied that everyone knows all parts 
thoroughly. 

Drill Partners: Have students drill each other on the facts they need to know until they are certain both partners 
know and can remember them all. This works for spelling, vocabulary, math, grammar, test review, etc. Give 
bonus points on the test if all members score above a certain percentage. 

Reading Buddies: In lower grades, have students read their stories to each other, getting help v/ith words and 
discussing content with their partners. In upper grades, have students tell about their books and read their favorite 
parts to each other. 

Worksheet Checkmates: Have two students, each with different jobs, do one wakshcct The Teacher reads, 
then suggests an answer, the Writer either agrees or comes up with another answer. When they both understand and 
agree on an answer, the Writer can write it. 

Homework Checkers: Have students compare homework answers, discuss any they have not answered 
similarly, then correct their papers and add the reason they cfianged an answer. Make certain everyone's answers 
a|r , then staple the papers together. Grade one paper from each group and give group members thai grade. 

Test RevJc^en:. Have students prepare each other for a lest They get bonus points if every group member 
scores above a preset level. 

Composition Pairsi Student A explains what she/he plans to write to Student B, while Student B takes notes 
or makes an outline. Together they plan the opening or the thesis statement Then Student B explains while 
Student A writes. They exchange outlines and use them in wridng their papers. 

Problem Solvers: Give groups a problem to solve. Each student must contribute part of the soludon. Groups 
can decide who does what, but they must show where all members contributed. Or, they can deci/Je together, but 
each must be able to explain how to solve the problem. 

Computer Giroups: Students work together on the computer. They must agree on the input before it is typed 
in. One person is the Keyboard Operator, another the Monitor Reader, a ihird the Verifier (who collects opinions on 
the input from the other two and makes the final decision). Roles are rotated daily so everyone gets experience at all 
three jobs. 
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Book Report Pafrs; Students interview each other on the books they read, then they report on theii' partner's 
bcok. 

Writing Response Groups: ?*udents read and respond to each other's papers three times: 

1 . They mark what they Uk?. with a star and put a question mark anywhere there is something they don't understand 
or think is weak. Then they discuss the paper as a whole with the writer. 

2. They mark problems with grammar usage, punctuation, spelling, or format and discuss it with the author. 

3 . They proofiread the final draft and point out any errors for the author to correct 

Teachers can assign questions for students to answer about their group members' papers to help them focus on 
certain problems or slciUs. 

Report Groups: Students research a topic logethtir. Each one is responsible for checking at least one different 
source and writing at least three notecards of information. They write the repeat together each person is responsible 
for seeing ihat his^e^ information is included. For oral reports, each must take a part and help others rehearse until 
they are al ease. 

Summary Pairs: Have students alternate reading and orally summarizing paragiaphs. One -cads and summarizes 
while the other checks the paragraph for accuracy and adds anything left out. They x^temalc . "\es with each 
paragraph. 

Elaborating and Relating Pairs: Have students :laborate on what tliey are reading and learning by relating it 
to what they already know about the subject This can be done before and after reading a selection, listening to a 
lecture, or seeing a film. 





Circles or Learning 

Johnson. D.. W.. Johnson. R. T.. & Holubec. E. (EDS., 3988). Cooperation in the Classroom (revised ed.). 
Edina,MN: Interaction Book Company. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING 

SEQUENCE 

by L. S. Shulman 

1 • Problem sensing, in which a person initially detects, to his discomfort, that some kind of 
problem or incongruity exists. 

2 . Problem formulating, wherein the person subjectively defines a particular problem and 
develops his own anticipated fonn of solution. 

3 . Sesrcbing, in which the individual questions, hypothesises, gathers information, and 
occasionally backtracks. 

4 . Problem resolving, the final phase in which the person becomes satisfied that he has 
solved the problem or "found out why." thus removing the disequilibrium. 



PROBLEM-SOLVING 

HEURISTICS 

by Stephen Krulik and Jesse Rudnick 

1 * Read 

la. Note key wa Is, 

lb. Get to know ihe problem setting. 

Ic. What is being asked for. 

Id. Restate the problem in your own words. 

2 . Explore 

2a, Draw a diagram, or construct a model 
2b. Make a chart Record the data. 
2c. Look for patterns. 

3. Se/ect a Strategy 

3a. Experiment 

3b. Locrfc fCT a simpler problem. 

3c. Conjecture/guess. 

3d. Form a tentative hypothesis. 

3e. Assume a solution. 

4. Solve 

A% Cany through your strategy. 

5. Review and Extend 
5a. Verify your answer* 

5b. Look for interesting variations on the original problen. 
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Instructional Planning 

Models 



• 




icOMTCNT I 



The key to successful teaching is good planning. There is no substitute for it 
Good planning helps create correct discipline, pleasant atmosphere in the class, 
and puposcfi activity free from dead spots and waste motion — in short, good 
planning promotes worthwhile learning. No one can teach well for long without 
planning well. 



-Leonard H. Clark 
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PLANNING MODEL 



Compare and contrast life in the various American Colonies 



OBIKCTIVES 

1. Describe ihf influence of geography, government, 
and rehgion on the growth and development of 
the New England Colonies. 

2. Describe the Influence of geography, government, 
and significant persons and groups on growth and 
development of die Middle Colonies. 

3. Dcscjibe the influence of geograp} ^, economics, 
and slavery on growth and development of the 
Southern Colonics. 



AS SKSSMRNT TYI'KS 



Uiiai IW wxi^f, UUI \U HtddU CoIoaui. 




tUiBflct of Ikow ir^ffkf AfftcUd powtk 
d<vclo(^ncal of IW M»4dk Colo«k«. Be uite to 
cUbofUc ott your ciAaipUs. 



"1"- 



D«'*idt tWcaU Mio UK crotipi. Fruta « ttU of 
tadividuAlt AOd croMp« wko u/lueac«d ^vclopcml 
of iM Miiik CokjttKi, Mcli fi^ovf will ukcl a 
Mbjcc: for RtMtcli Aa4 orfMtu afofPulHM 
lutlecud. Rcujircli rcporit will be ptU€itU4 
vriUy. (UfoTttAlion auft co*M pnu»Ud om 
ili irti or At ■ttbtki.) 



z 



• Tr ^Ikt ObMrvAliottA 

(Xlkcr ptcAKU Aucli A< nunk, tiaadiMi. 
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PLANNING MODEL 



Compare and conirast life in the American Colonies 



I 

QBJECTiVF5^ 

1 . Describe the influence of geography, government, 
and religion on ihe growth and development of 
the New England Colonies. 

*2. Describe the influence of geography, government, 
and significant persons and groups on growth and 
development of the Middle Colonies. 

3. Describe the influence of geography, economics, 
and slavery on growth and development of the 
Southern Colonies. 



INSTRIJCTIO NAI, ArTIVITiKS 



Ut»c A w«|| locAU i&< M»ddk Colookt. At 
cuk colooy u locdtd, siuacali to diuiut the 

follOwlQ|. 

How d«d itopi^y t/fcci dtfvclopineDl? 
Wh«t wexc ih^ Afjor ctuct «id nuMuccil 
WhA< pouf>« ulikd m the cok>oy7 

kuw It W4t 

idWace4 by gcofnf^k fKiori (c < , wc*4her, 
rtiourcct, pfoitiuHy lo oihct coIodki) 



Imifucitniul Af liViiy M ^ 
Oividt ctut Mto fotf cr«jup«. Ainsa c«cli jiiDup 
ooc of Uic Mhldle Co4oeiet. iUvc them iau^j^c 
they ifc profrkiors soml dccvk ua five bw> 
ihcy wtl* Kuic fur (be» colookt. Sluikalk wi!l 
publish -^Jg "chAneti" Md be «bte lo discuta the 
r<{io(ule for thcf 'hAiief tad the timiUniiea <iul 
differences anunf all of the cLuUti. 



iflAtfiKlionil AcljY Uy TT 
As (he icACbes dckven a mmi lecture, tiudcoli 
will t^e ootcs by cosiplclmg the «uuu ouilmc, 
StudeaU wtll discuts uy ooied iinuluiliei tod 
differences uaoag the fcugraphy, f»»cmoieQi, AUd 
iij^fuficsat pgtofts And yo upi la cMb colooy 



olon 



1 



1SL 



.M( i'eriuns 



Oker IfltiT ucllonjl Aclivi|| ^ 



* Field tnpt to local muaeums to eiasuac artifacu 
Md odgKul sources 
Sxiull cocpcfalive diicuiiioa |roups 
Ifitcmjpled filcn techtiniue with guided diMciticq 
Review aod ducuitioii of Colooial litaacur* 
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MODEL FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

A LESSON CYCLE 




MODEL FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 



LESSON CYCLE 



4^ 
00 



rXPLANATION: 



FOCUS; 



Techniques: 




1. Hodeling 




2. TxAMples 




3. OefinUions 


\ 


4. Process^ sleps/rules 




S. Concepts 





1. 


SUtMent (kf 




learning 


2. 


InvolveAent of 




Itarntr 


3. 


CoAAect leirning 




to pist And pre* 




sent learning 



Check for Understand I ni^: 
leach a little, lest a Hule. 
U\e many MOdaliUcs. 

1. Choral response 3. Private 

2. Signals response 
A. B4pdQ di ques 




liack to saae ob^cilve 
Teach In another wa\- 
use another iMidalUyl 
use tixolan«tion and 
check for understand^ig 
Again use Guided PraJtlce- 
•ove on when aastery/ 
shown 



CUIDCD PBACTICC: Cll£C 



i — ^ 



Techni ques : 

ITDpen ended questions 

2. Role-playing 

3. Jokes-anecOotes 

4. Txajiples, pictures, 
cartoons 

5. Inquiring 




HQHITflRIN G AND 
AKIusriN'cT 



Choose alternative 
MdaliUes \l nttaU 
to Insu re learning. 

^i^^ — 



CLOSURE: 



InvolvcAent of 
learner 
SuMury of 
learning: 

a. teacher sucra^y 
h. student amu y 
c. student ihCM 
TOBO 
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Teacher Monitored 
Praise/ProApt/Leave 
*no grading-- 
. How Auch - Hass Pr 
. iluw long - Short P 
. How well - to aast 

Theoryi ) 
I. Meaningful 



KASl 



ctlce 
actic 
ry 



2. Hodeling 

3. Monitoring 



si/ 



to Objective 
teacher show 
constant y| 

Techniques: j 

I. Group Response 

?. Individual Response 

3. Teacher Guided-Group 

4. Teacher Gulded-lndlvldu^ 



f 



CXTEHSIOH ; 

Activities to 

1. Enrich iearnlig 

2. ProAote hlghef 
thinking 
about 

objective. 



IWOrprNDfHT PRACTICE; 



Assess Mastery 



itOAcwork - only after 
MStery de«o in 
guided practice. 



Group 



tell 

feedback 



[•CUSS Ion and/or 
activity 
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TEACHER RESPONSE FORM 

• 



Teacher^s Name (optional) School . 

Name of Guide 



Yoiir comments and suggestions are needed in order to enhance the quality and usability of this curriculum 
guide. Please complete the tollowiiig questionnaire and return to Dr. Nancy Timmons, Director of 
Curriculum by February 5, 1991. 

Agree - Disagree Comments 

1. The guide is organized in an 1 2 3 4 5 

effective, usable manner. 

Z. The statement of philosophy 1 2 3 4 5 

reflects my ideas, opinions, and 
beliefs about the subject matter. 

3. The goal statements are broad, 1 2 3 4 5 

comprehensive and express the 

general aims and direction of the 
course(s). 

4. The objectives are clearly stated, 1 2 3 4 5 

appropriate, and measurable. 

5. The suggested instructional 1 2 3 4 5 

activities and assessment items 

are clearly described, aligned with 
objectives, and varied to accommodate 
different abilities and learning styles. 

6. The suggested instructional units 1 2 3 4 5 

are helpfiil in modeUng the instruc- 
tional planning process. 

7. The suggested instructional strategies 1 2 3 4 5 ^ 

section is helpful in planning for variety 

in teaching. 

8. The resources, strategies, and plan- 1 2 3 4 5 

ning section is adequate and helpful. 



Additional comments/suggestions: 



MOTE: You are in vised to submit your ideas, activities, and assessments for iX)ssible inclusion in the 
curriculum guides. 'Your input is welcomed and appreciated* Please include the grade level, subject, 
and course objective(s) for each submission. 

Check the appropriate item(s) 



Teaching Activity 
Assessment Item 
Enrichment/Reteaching Activity 
Unit Plans 
Teaching Strategy 
Resource 

Other ( ) 
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